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THE CASE AGAINST WILLA CATHER 
GRANVILLE HICKS 


In her first representative book, O Pioneers!, published in 1913, 
Miss Cather clearly indicated the subsequent development of her 
career. After experiments, some fortunate and some not, in the 
short story, and after the failure of Alexander’s Bridge, her one book 
that betrays the influence of Henry James, she found her distinctive 
field of literary activity and her characteristic tone. O Pioneers! con- 
tains all the elements that, in varying proportions, were to enter into 
her later novels. 

We observe first of all that the very basis of O Pioneers! is a mysti- 
cal conception of the frontier. At the turning point of Alexandra’s 
career, when, after an examination of the river farms, she decides to 
remain on the high land, she looks at the Divide with love and yearn- 
ing: “It seemed beautiful to her, rich and strong and glorious. Her 
eyes drank in the breadth of it, until her tears blinded her. Then the 
Genius of the Divide, the great, free spirit which breathes across it, 
must have bent lower than it ever bent to a human will before.” 
This exultation sustains Alexandra throughout the book, and at the 
end she says, “The land belongs to the future. ... . We come and 
go, but the land is always here. And the people who love it and un- 
derstand it are the people who own it—for a little while.’’ Miss 
Cather’s final comment is, “Fortunate country, that is one day to 
receive hearts like Alexandra’s into its bosom, to give them out again 
in the yellow wheat, in the rustling corn, in the shining eyes of 
youth!” 

But, though Alexandra speaks of the future, her mind is fixed on 
the past, on the days of the Bergson family’s struggle, before ease had 
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corrupted her brothers. Miss Cather, too, is concerned with that 
past era, and she looks back at it with nostalgia. “Optima dies... . 
prima fugit” might as well be the motto of O Pioneers! as of My An- 
tonia. Alexandra retains to the end the spiritual qualities of the 
pioneer, but the novel depicts the general disappearance of those 
virtues after the coming of prosperity. The coarsening of Lou and 
Oscar Bergson and the confusions of Frank Shabata and Emil are the 
fruits of change. Carl Linstrum, who has lived in cities and learned 
to hate them, looks with apprehension at the new developments. 
He tells Alexandra, 

This is all very splendid in its way, but there was something about this coun- 
try when it was a wild old beast that has haunted me all these years. Now, when 
I come back to all this milk and honey, I feel like the old German song, “Wo bist 
du, wo bist du, mein geliebtest Land?” 

Even in little things O Pioneers! is prophetic. We find, for exam- 
ple, in her depiction of Amédée’s funeral service, the same fondness 
for the colorful ceremonies of the Catholic church that dictated so 
many passages in Death Comes for the Archbishop and Shadows on the 
Rock. We find, also, in her scorn for the agrarian radicalism of Lou 
Bergson and Frank Shabata, the political conservatism that is im- 
plicit in all her works. And we find the episodic method, the reliance 
on unity of tone rather than firmness of structure, that is so marked 
in the later novels. 

The two successors of O Pioneers!—The Song of the Lark and My 
Antonia—closely resemble it, especially in the qualities we have 
noted. Both depend upon a mystical conception of the frontier, and 
both look back longingly to the heroism of earlier days. The more 
successful portions of The Song of the Lark are those portraying 
Thea’s girlhood in Colorado and her visit to the cliff-dwellings. Both 
of these sections are developed at greater length than the part they 
play in Thea’s life warrants, as if Miss Cather could not resist the 
temptation to expand upon her favorite theme. My Antonia is ex- 
clusively concerned with the frontier, and the heroine retains the 
pioneer virtues in poverty and hardship, even as Alexandria and 
Thea do in success. All three women are triumphant products of the 
pioneering era; in them the mystical essence of a heroic age, now un- 
fortunately passing, is embodied. 

But if these three novels were merely mystical and nostalgic we 
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should have less to say about them. After all, Miss Cather saw at 
first hand the Nebraska of the eighties and nineties, and her accounts 
of the life there are not without authenticity. However much she 
emphasizes the heroism and piety of the pioneers, she does not 
neglect the hardships and sacrifices. And heroism and piety did play 
their part in the conquest of the frontier. Miss Cather’s proportions 
may be false; she may ignore motives, conditions, and forces that are 
altogether relevant; but there is nevertheless a basis in reality for 
the picture she gives. 

That is why O Pioneers! and My Antonia have their importance in 
American literature. Although the story of My Antonia is told by 
Jim Burden, with his concern for ‘“‘the precious, the incommunicable 
past,” the book does create credible pioneers in the Burdens and 
Shimerdas and does give convincing details of their life. In the latter 
part of the book there is a passage in which several daughters of im- 
migrants tell of their homes in the first years in Nebraska, and we 
realize that Miss Cather can appreciate the bleakness and cruelty of 
this land for the travelers from across the sea. She can understand 
their eagerness to escape to the towns, and she knows, too, the 
monotony and narrowness of the prairie city. 

Against this background Miss Cather presents the unforgettable 
picture of Antonia, more human than Alexandra because of her 
weaknesses, more likeable because of her defeats. Though the reader 
never doubts that Antonia is exceptional, though he realizes how 
much bitterness and tragedy the frontier brought to many of its 
daughters, he accepts Jim Burden’s account of her: 


She was a battered woman now, not a lovely girl; but she still had that some- 
thing which fires the imagination, could still stop one’s breath for a moment by 
a look or gesture that somehow revealed the meaning in common things. She 
had only to stand in the orchard, to put her hand on a little crab tree and look 
up at the apples, to make you feel the goodness of planting and tending and 
harvesting at last. All the strong things of her heart came out in her body, that 
had been so tireless in serving generous emotions. It was no wonder that her 
sons stood tall and straight. She was a rich mine of life, like the founders of 
early races. 


From the first, it is clear, the one theme that seemed to Miss 
Cather worth writing about was heroic idealism, the joyous struggle 
against nature sustained by a confidence in the ultimate beneficence 
of that nature against which it fought. In her own childhood she had 
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actually seen such heroic idealism in the lives of Nebraskan pioneers, 
and in writing of those lives she achieved not only personal satisfac- 
tion but also fundamental truth. One may feel that she deals with 
the unusual rather than the representative, and that what she omits 
is more important than what she includes. One may be conscious 
that the haze of regretful retrospection distorts innumerable details. 
But one cannot deny that here is a beautiful and, as far as it goes, 
faithful re-creation of certain elements in the pioneering experience. 

But after My Antonia was written there came a crisis in Miss 
Cather’s career as an artist. She obviously could not go on, painting 
again and again the Nebraska she had once known. The West was 
changing, as she had been forced to admit in O Pioneers! and the 
others. Could she learn to depict the new West as she had depicted 
the old? The story of this new West could scarcely take the form of a 
simple, poetic idyll. Heroism and romance, if they existed, had 
changed their appearance. Characters could no longer be isolated 
from the social movements that were shaping the destiny of the na- 
tion and of the world. She would have to recognize that the life she 
loved was disappearing. Could she become the chronicler of the life 
that was taking its place? 

At first she tried. The earlier chapters of One of Ours describe a 
sensitive Nebraskan boy in the years before the war. Claude Wheel- 
er, who as a youth flinches before the coarseness and materialism of 
his father, suffers almost as much from the narrow religiosity of his 
wife. The joy and beauty that are so prominent in the lives of Alex- 
andra and Antonia have vanished from Claude’s Nebraska. Though 
he seems capable of a heroic idealism, his life is miserable and futile. 
Then the war comes, and he enlists, goes forth to battle in heroic 
mood, and dies a hero’s death. Thus Miss Cather, thanks to a ro- 
mantic and naive conception of the war, was able to approximate her 
favorite theme. But the second part bears no relation to the issues 
raised in the account of Claude’s unhappiness in Nebraska. For Miss 
Cather, as for Claude, the war provides an escape from apparently 
insoluble problems. 

Insoluble indeed, Miss Cather found these problems, and as she 
looked at the life about her, her despair grew. Once she had created 
symbols of triumph in Alexandra, Thea, and Antonia, but now she 
concerned herself with symbols of defeat. Of all the books between 
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My Antonia and Death Comes for the Archbishop, A Lost Lady is the 
most moving. Why Marian Forrester is lost Miss Cather never ex- 
plains, contenting herself with a delicate and pathetic record of that 
descent. Captain Forrester has in him the stuff of the pioneers, but 
his wife, though one feels in her capacities for heroism, is the product 
of changed times, and she abandons her standards, betrays her 
friends, and encourages mediocrity and grossness. She is the symbol 
of the corruption that had overtaken the age. 

But A Losi Lady is merely a character study, and Miss Cather felt 
the need for a more comprehensive record of the phenomena of de- 
cay. St. Peter in The Professor’s House is alienated from his wife and 
family; he has finished the work that has been absorbing him; he 
realizes that he must learn to live “without delight, without joy, 
without passionate griefs.’”” That, Miss Cather seemed to feel at the 
moment, was what we all must learn. Heroism and beauty and joy 
had gone. For St. Peter these qualities had been summed up in Tom 
Outland, dead when the story opens, and perhaps fortunately dead: 
“St. Peter sometimes wondered what would have happened to him, 
once the trap of worldly success had been sprung on him.”’ But Tom 
lives in St. Peter’s memory, and his story occupies much of the book. 
Tom is the pioneer, vital, determined, joyful, sensitive to beauty. In 
telling his story Miss Cather escapes from her gloom and writes with 
the vigor and tenderness of her earlier work. But in the end the 
animation of the Outland narrative only serves to accentuate her 
melancholy, and she is left, like Professor St. Peter, in a drab and 
meaningless world. 

The university, his new house, his old house, everything around him, seemed 
insupportable, as the boat on which he is imprisoned seems to a sea-sick man. 


Yes, it was possible that the little world, on its voyage among all the stars, might 
become like that: a boat on which one could travel no longer. 


Her despair increased, and Miss Cather made one more study of 
defeat, in My Mortal Enemy. But obviously she could not continue 
with these novels of frustration and hopelessness. One may risk the 
guess that, while she was writing her studies of despair, she person- 
ally was not particularly unhappy. Her reputation and income were 
both established on a reasonably high level. As a person she could 
be as contented as anyone else who enjoyed comfort and security, 
and as indifferent to the woes of the world. But as a writer she had 
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that world as a subject, and the contemplation of it filled her with 
sadness and regret. It was not a world in which her imagination 
could be at ease, for her imagination still demanded the heroic ideal- 
ism of the frontier. She could deal with that world only by portray- 
ing, in a few tragic lives, the corruption and defeat of what she held 
dear. She could not understand why evil had triumphed or how good 
might be made to prevail. All she could express was her conviction 
that something of inestimable value had been lost. She could only 
repeat, ‘‘Wo bist do, wo bist du, mein geliebtest Land?” 

Miss Cather has never once tried to see contemporary life as it is; 
she sees only that it lacks what the past, at least in her idealization 
of it, had. Thus she has been barred from the task that has occupied 
most of the world’s great artists, the expression of what is central and 
fundamental in her own age. It was easy for her, therefore, to make 
the transition from My Mortal Enemy to Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop. If she could not write as she chose about her own time, she 
could find a period that gave her what she wanted. The beauty and 
heroism that she had found in pioneer Nebraska and that seemed so 
difficult to find in modern life could certainly be attributed to life in 
mid-nineteenth century New Mexico. And thence she could turn, in 
Shadows on the Rock, to Quebec about 1700. Once more she could 
show men and women who were neither awed by the savageness of 
nature nor unappreciative of its beauty. Once more she could deal 
with “the bright incidents, slight, perhaps, but precious,” that are 
to be found whenever “an adventurer carries his gods with him into 
a remote and savage country.” 

Death Comes for the Archbishop, which describes the life of two 
Catholic missionaries in the Southwest, is highly episodic, and the 
episodes are so chosen as to make the most of the colorfulness of the 
country, the heroism of the characters, and the contrast between the 
crudeness of the frontier and the religious and cultural refinement of 
the archbishop. As one reads, one seems to be looking at various 
scenes in a tapestry, rich in material and artful in design. At first 
one is charmed, but soon questions arise. One asks what unity there 
is in these various episodes, and one can find none except in Miss 
Cather’s sense that here, in the meeting of old and new, is a process of 
rare beauty. What significance, one goes on to inquire, has this 
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beauty for us? Does it touch our lives? Is this really the past out of 
which the present sprang? Did these men and women ever live? Is 
there anything in their lives to enable us better to understand our 
own? We ask these questions, and as we try to answer them we real- 
ize that we are confronted by the romantic spirit. Miss Cather, we 
see, has simply projected her own desires into the past: her longing 
for heroism, her admiration for natural beauty, her desire—intensi- 
fied by pre-occupation with doubt and despair—for the security of 
an unquestioned faith. 

What is true of Death Comes for the Archbishop is also true of Shad- 
ows on the Rock. Miss Cather has again created her ideal frontier and 
peopled it with figments of her imagination. The construction is 
even weaker, the events even more trivial, the style even more ele- 
giac, the characters even less credible. The book has a certain sort of 
charm, for Miss Cather’s dreams have beauty and are not without 
nobility, and it has brought consolation to many readers who share 
her unwillingness to face the harshness of our world. But for the reader 
who is not seeking an opiate Shadows on the Rock has little to offer. 
Compare Cécile with Alexandra and Antonia; compare Pierre Char- 
ron with Tom Outland. What Miss Cather chiefly tries to do is to 
throw over her Quebec the golden haze of romance, and she succeeds 
so well that her characters are, to the reader’s vision, obscured and 
distorted almost beyond recognition. 

Apparently’ it makes little difference what Miss Cather now at- 
tempts to do. The three stories in Obscure Destinies are more or less 
reminiscent of her earlier work, but the honesty and enthusiasm have 
disappeared. As if she were conscious of some lack, she finds it neces- 
sary to rely on direct statements. In “Neighbour Rosicky” she un- 
derlines the harshness and rapacity of the city and exaggerates the 
security of the country, and she introduces Doctor Ed to point the 
moral of the tale: ‘‘Rosicky’s life seemed to him complete and beau- 
tiful.”” “Old Mrs. Harris” is so lacking in unity that its point has to 
be explained in the closing paragraph: “When they are old, they 
will come closer and closer to Grandma Harris. They will think a 
great deal about her, and remember things they never noticed; and 
their lot will be more or less like hers.”” “Two Friends,” concerned 
with two “‘successful, large-minded men who had made their way in 
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the world when business was still a personal adventure,” teaches 
that politics is much less important than friendship. Twenty years 
ago Miss Cather had no need of exposition, for her themes were im- 
plicit in her material, but now her romantic dreams involve the dis- 
tortion of life, and she cannot permit the material to speak for it- 
self. 

The case against Willa Cather is, quite simply, that she made the 
wrong choice. The nostalgic, romantic elements so apparent in her 
recent work were present in her earlier novels, but they were at least 
partly justified by the nature of her themes, and they could be intro- 
duced without the sacrifice of honesty. But once she had to abandon 
the material her Nebraskan childhood had so fortunately given her, 
she had to make her choice. She tried, it is true, to study the life 
that had developed out of the life of the frontier, but she took essen- 
tially marginal examples of modern life, symbolic of her own dis- 
taste rather than representative of significant tendencies. And when 
time had shown how certainly that path would lead to impotence and 
ultimately to silence, she frankly abandoned her efforts and sur- 
rendered to the longing for the safe and romantic past. 

Willa Cather is by no means the only contemporary author who 
has fallen into supine romanticism because of a refusal to examine 
life as it is. One thinks, for example, of Elizabeth Maddox Roberts, 
whose first novel, Te Time of Man, was worthy of comparison with 
My Antonia. It is easy to understand why many writers turn from 
our industrial civilization. On the one hand, they cannot accept the 
cruelty and rapacity that are so integral a part of it and its inevitable 
destruction of institutions and ways of life they cherish. On the other 
hand, they are so much bound up in it that they cannot throw them- 
selves, as the revolutionary writers have done, into the movement to 
destroy and rebuild it. Flight is the only alternative. But flight is 
and always has been destructive of the artistic virtues, which are 
rooted in integrity. If, to the qualities Miss Cather displayed in O 
Pioneers! and My Antonia, had been added the robustness of a 
Dreiser or the persistence of an Anderson, not only survival but 
growth would have been possible. But the sheltered life seldom 
nurtures such qualities. She has preferred the calm security of her 
dreams, and she has paid the price. 
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THE NEW SETTING FOR ENGLISH TEACHING: 
I. INDUSTRIAL-ECONOMIC LIFE 
HOWARD W. ODUM 


The United States is now commonly being characterized as pass- 
ing through the most dramatic episode of its history. What, then, 
is the nature of this great American Drama? How may it be de- 
scribed, interpreted, understood? What manner of study and writing 
and exposition await the good student and the effective teacher? 
What phases of the American picture should be presented first? 

To many observers the steadily rising action of the great American 
Drama pointed to an early climax in the economic picture of the na- 
tion in the 1930’s. Indeed, so vivid was the picture of the economic 
world at that time, so rapid and sweeping were its movements, that 
the whole drama of the national life appeared to center around what 
the economists had commonly termed the “artificial wealth of the 
nation.” Here was the amazing picture of the erstwhile dull and 
prosaic economic theory of production, distribution, use, control of 
goods, and the operating processes of the economic order suddenly 
becoming chief actors in the nation’s greatest dramatic episode. No 
nation was ever more eagerly watching and hoping for a quick turn- 
ing toward a happy ending; no nation ever appeared more unani- 
mous in questioning the nature of the climax and of the ending. Or 
if there were those who continued to view the American picture as a 
great symphony, powerful in the grand manner, it seemed clear that 
the slow gradual] national movement was reaching a swelling cre- 
scendo in the titanic struggle for economic survival with the crash of 
fortunes, the destruction of values, the conflict of nations, the break- 
ing-up of old patterns, the disillusion and death of financial adven- 
turers, the tragic threat to posterity, threatening world-chaos. It all 
appeared as an isolated economic entity, arbitrarily sweeping down 
upon the people unawares. 

In earlier days and in the stereotyped patterns of American prog- 
ress the formula for the artificial wealth of the nation would have 
appeared to be a simple one. Natural wealth plus technological 
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wealth with the normal incidence of the people at work in free pri- 
vate enterprise would constitute the logical picture of the nation’s 
artificial wealth. That is, the picture of the nation’s invested capi- 
tal, its industry, its costs and assets, its bank deposits, and the other 
parts of the world’s created goods would be largely a matter of the 
amount and kind of science, technology, and management which 
had come into the picture. What were the products of land and 
their uses? Of mines and forests and streams? What of railroads and 
ships and factories and stores? What of capitalist and investor and 
banker and millionaire? The picture would show so much wealth 
here, so much there; the absence of it in one place, abundance in an- 
other; a big increase here, smaller increment there, all flowing freely 
and unmolested, save by competitive processes, through the chan- 
nels of national free private enterprise. It was a picture to boast 
about, to present as a supreme entity, characteristic institution of 
the New America, the flowering of the activities of a great and satis- 
fied people. 

Of this characteristic economic picture there were many stock 
Americana. One was the rise of the common man and of the rugged 
individual from low station to high, with every man’s goal the home 
or home and farm or vocation with accompanying comforts, con- 
venience, and social standing in the community such as would come 
from duly rewarded thrift and industry. Another vivid picture, per- 
fect flowering of the American system, was the rise of the millionaire. 
Few more characteristic and absorbing episodes could be found than 
the magnificent evolution which followed the third of a century fol- 
lowing the death of Lincoln in which “rich men grew to millionaires 
and millionaires became masters of hundreds of millions of wealth.” 

But the nation had passed from the earlier and more simple diag- 
nosis to emergency extremes. Although the nation had boasted of 
making twenty thousand millionaires just after the Great War, much 
of its attention had turned toward critical appraisals of million- 
aires and their ways. With three times as many people out of em- 
ployment as all of Jefferson’s original America, with forty-two per 
cent of all the farms affected by mortgages, and with the urban mort- 
gages four times that of farm loans, the situation was already omi- 
nous. The steady power and sweep and movement after the war 
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reached its grand climax, its super crescendo in the crash of 1929, 
from which point from $150,000,000,000 to $158,000,000,000 in 
values were wiped out amidst hectic scenes of disorder and a later sad 
decrescendo of broken lives, suicides, disaster, discouragement, fad- 
ing first into hope, then hopelessness, and then back again toward 
crisis and a possible new crescendo of revolution or chaos in the 
early 1930’s. A third of the nation’s wealth in values gone, yet real 
wealth in physical resources, food, goods, clothing, houses, produc- 
tion capacity were still available for not only the 1929 index but more. 
Yet wages dropped off by 1932 such that in agriculture the index 
went from 170 to 110 and in manufacturing from 228 to 162, and by 
1933 no man had estimated the combined deficiency of reduced 
wages and increased unemployment. Wholesale prices in farm prod- 
ucts had fallen since 1921 from 140 to 77, and in manufactured prod- 
ucts from 160 to 100. By 1932 and after that the measures were still 
being sought. 

Yet, in the latter depression days of the 1930’s the picture of 
America as the depression or of the depression as America was even 
more isolated and arbitrary than were the earlier pictures of a grow- 
ing nation; so prominent was the depression picture that it was often 
remarked that the people of America appeared not to be cognizant of 
the fact that the nation or other nations had experienced a past. A 
state of national emergency existed. This was an economic emergen- 
cy. No matter what else, if there was anything else, happened. 
There was no picture save one which would point the way out at any 
cost. Such was the nation’s concentration on this picture that when 
President Hoover’s Research Committee on Social Trends, which 
was endowed to present a social inventory of this nation not in an 
emergency but in a long-time trend, produced its epoch-making 
study it was difficult for the nation not to judge it solely by what 
could be focused on the current emergency. Serious as was the de- 
pression, tragic and devastating as was its havoc, the picture of the 
emergency as merely a sudden economic storm was inadequate even 
as were the earlier economic patterns. New economic patterns were 
being fabricated; no doubt about that. Yet the heart and body of 
the picture comprehended the whole background and evolution of 
the American system, the social forces which had been long at work, 
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the colossal size to which the economic picture had grown, the ex- 
traordinary complexity and ramifications which appeared for the 
time quite beyond the mastery of men. 

For here was a literal giant of the Western world which had waxed 
strong and powerful and big, face to face with the age-old evolution- 
ary problem of saving itself from bigness and artificial growth and 
technology and from the stupidity of the too quietly and too power- 
fully grown nation in dramatic failure to make adequate adjust- 
ments in the new world of national and international economy. The 
economic picture was not only one of bigness—a nation with perhaps 
a twentieth of the world’s population boasting of doing half the 
world’s work, of producing more than half of many commodities, of 
owning 40 per cent of the world’s gold supply, and of owning colossal 
wealth, but of a nation incredibly confused and entangled in its own 
economic and financial difficulties. It could boast of the long, long 
count from $240,000,000,000 to $300,000,000,000 uncountable dol- 
lars of wealth, but it had multiplied its debts until it owed more than 
$200,000,000,000, or something like four-fifths as much as the aggre- 
gate market value of its property. Its debts, if suddenly called, 
would take a five-year income to pay them off. Another way of look- 
ing at the picture is that for every dollar owed there was a debt of 
eighty cents or more, and for every dollar of income probably a half- 
dollar was required for debt service. And still the debts grew and 
grew, so that a chief feature of the picture appeared to be one in 
which individual farmer or merchant or homeowner, or state or na- 
tion or municipality, was being urged to solve its problems of heavy 
indebtedness by piling up more indebtedness. The taxes, which could 
not longer be paid, had grown to equal a third of the income, and the 
nation was not only mortgaging its property for debts but also much 
of its future to the third and fourth generations of them that are to 
follow. 

The villain of the piece, stupendous change and vast yawning dis- 
tances between the ideals and situation of the earlier days and of the 
present, continued to hold the center of the stage. The nation which 
Washington implored to keep free from entangling alliances and 
which Jefferson admonished to let manufacturing alone now has 
$26,000,000,000 overseas investment, had developed into a creditor 
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nation to the extent of more than $11,000,000,000, and had at one 
time been the leading export nation of the world with the greater 
part of its exports, except cotton, consisting of manufactured goods. 
And its annual manufactured products from 210,710 establishments 
in 1929 had reached an aggregate value of product of $70,137,459,- 
ooo. These manufacturing establishments employed twice as many 
wage-earners as all the population of Jefferson’s entire nation, and 
paid an annual amount of wages equal to 777 times the cost of the 
Louisiana Purchase. Such wage-earners Jefferson designated as 
artificers who were “‘panderers of vice and the instruments by which 
the liberties of the country are generally overturned’’; but the 
N.R.A. of America had ordered them paid higher wages than many 
teachers’ salaries. And as if in further answer to Jefferson’s admoni- 
tion that “for the general operations of manufacture let our work- 
shops remain in Europe,” the nation boasted of its many industries 
rated as producing in the million-dollar-income class. 

That was, of course, only a small part of the entire picture. One 
feature at which the European visitors marveled was that so small a 
proportion of the people controlled so large an amount of wealth, and 
that the inequalities of income stood out in such incredible contrast. 
A close inspection of the picture revealed a group representing 1 per 
cent of the population owning 60 per cent of all wealth while a num- 
ber not exceeding 13 per cent of the population owned go per cent of 
the wealth. Or if one examined the picture still more minutely, he 
could find eighty individuals holding nearly three hundred director- 
ships in over two hundred corporations, which in turn had total as- 
sets in 1931 or more than $47,000,000,000, which was more than a 
fourth of all the corporate wealth of the nation. Or to see still an- 
other part of the picture, two hundred corporations controlled nearly 
half of all the corporate wealth of the nation while less than five 
hundred controlled 90 per cent of such wealth. Furthermore, the 
greater part of the surplus wealth of the nation, and especially its 
control, was centered in the northeastern region of the nation. There 
were countless other unusually interesting aspects of the picture, 
such as, for instance, the banking and financial system which could 
accommodate transactions for three hundred billion dollars’ worth 
of property, for two hundred billion dollars’ worth of debts, could re- 
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port actual banking deposits of forty billion dollars, and yet the total 
amount of money in existence in the nation was only nine billion 
dollars. 

This amazing picture of the economic nation was understandable 
only through the continued and exhaustive examination of its his- 
tory and past: giant industry taking the place of declining agricul- 
tural opportunity, rapid urbanization transforming a nation over- 
night, the development of early American free private enterprise into 
a gigantic modern industrial capitalistic system, the swift onrush of 
machine industry, the increase of specialization and the spreading- 
out of labor, the concentration of business and industry into larger 
units with resulting scientific management and business organization, 
the organization of labor and the struggles between capital and la- 
bor, the rapid rise of speculative production and of the credit econ- 
omy which has distinguished the nation. These were all normal, 
sometimes slow-moving, sometimes rapidly moving, developments 
which resulted in what appeared to many to be a lasting prosperity 
and an invulnerable capitalistic régime. But there were other special 
elements entering into the picture. There were the quantity produc- 
tion of the post-war period, the change of the United States to a 
creditor nation, the complex of international situations, the high- 
powered selling and credit era, the hectic speculation epoch of the 
late 1920’s, and many others. Then came the cyclical self-perpetuat- 
ing depression process. There had been the accredited overproduc- 
tion which had resulted in overselling and overstocking. There was 
a saturation point beyond which the people could not buy, beyond 
which the merchants could not stock, beyond which the bankers 
could not lend, beyond which factories could not operate, beyond 
which workers could not be employed, beyond which wholesale un- 
employment set in, beyond which buying power began to ebb, be- 
yond which there were no profits, beyond which the people could not 
pay debts or taxes, beyond which confiscation began to mount, be- 
yond which a fourth of the nation’s workers were not only out of 
work and incapable of buying goods but millions of the best citizens 
were of necessity on the nation’s public-relief roll. One-third of all 
the banks of the nation failed between 1930 and early 1933, in most 
communities the majority of the wealthiest citizens had lost both 
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wealth and prestige, thousands had died of the strain, other thou- 
sands had broken under it, and still other thousands had committed 
suicide in ways more numerous and devious than the nation had yet 
witnessed. Many other thousands had resorted to every known de- 
vice for survival until the faith and morale of the nation were at the 
cracking-point. New highs were reached in the tragic multiplication 
of wanderers and transients, and in the mass treatment of those un- 
der the relief program. Multiplied millions of public money took the 
place of former private philanthropy, the stream of which had dwin- 
dled down to a trickling, sluggish flow. 

The picture was made more serious and more vivid by the world- 
wide depression and by epochal events transpiring in other nations, 
by the ominous threat of still more tragic chaos and by the constant 
fear of war. Men began to question the social order. No one could 
point the way out. The capitalistic system in America was at stake, 
pointedly challenged by individuals from practically all classes of 
people. The past was forgotten save in condemnation. All manner of 
remedies and sure-fire panaceas were poured upon the nation while 
sinister forces lay in wait for the spoils, while conscienceless individ- 
uals and groups stood ready to rebuild their fortunes on the calam- 
ities of the unfortunate host of the nation. The overwhelming defeat 
of President Hoover in the fall of 1932 showed the stock American 
picture of the people holding one man responsible for the troubles 
into which they had rushed headlong of their own accord. It was a 
grand picture of a confused democracy in a confused world if there 
could be found those who stood afar off and viewed it as a master- 
struggle of humans and human institutions. 

By the spring of 1933 under the popular dictum of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt the country demanded action and demanded 
it now; the Congress of the United States had declared with rare 
unanimity that an emergency existed in the nation, that the nature 
of the emergency was economic, and that drastic war-time measures 
were necessary to meet the situation. No more dramatic scene had 
probably been enacted in the history of the nation than that at 
Washington under the early days of the New Deal administration. 
Rushed through both houses were scores of public acts calculated to 
save the country from economic bankruptcy and chaos and from 
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what appeared to be the threat of complete breakdown of its institu- 
tions. That the picture of the ship of state was one in which it was 
being buffeted by violent economic storms was evident from an in- 
ventory of the public acts. There they were—Public Act No. 1o, 
the A.A.A.; No. 68, the I.C.A.; No. 75, the F.C.A.; No. 30, the 
U.S.E.S., together with the giant N.R.A., F.E.R.A., the H.L.C., the 
T.V.A., the Home Owners Loan Act, the Banking Act, the Securities 
Act, the Railroad Act, the Economy Bill, and a multitude of sub- 
divisions with their series of concrete set-up and empowering provi- 
sions. The picture showed not only the speedy enactment of these 
provisions but the amazing spectacle of the American people clamor- 
ing for their Congress to confer upon the President powers com- 
monly reputed to be the most extraordinary that any nation had 
ever conferred upon an executive. It was completely revolutionary 
in the American annals. Here was a new sort of picture in which 
perhaps fourscore specific grants of optional power were concen- 
trated primarily upon the organization of industry. 

Even Professor Tufts in his admirable volume dealing with Ameri- 
can social morality has indicated the economic priority of the present 
situation in his classification of the three stages of American develop- 
ment as religious, political, economic. Yet the nation has come to its 
present climax through superachievement in the development of five 
major types of wealth and not one. These are the natural wealth of 
the nation, the technological wealth of the nation, the artificial 
wealth of the nation, the human wealth of the nation, and the insti- 
tutional wealth of the nation. In our next article we shall show how 
the present American picture is fabricated of all of these social and 
cultural factors, of which the industrial-economic is of course a pow- 
erful one with its own social-human implications. 

The task and the opportunity for the teacher of English in the 
early 1930’s is one which might be termed ideal. To study the drama 
of a changing nation, to describe with accurate and incisive language 
a thousand situations, to stimulate clear thinking and clear writing 
are tasks that challenge not only the best of ability, but the zest of 
enjoyment and professional skill. The teacher of English above all 
things else should not handicap his work by attempting to become a 
pseudo-economist or by setting up dogma and emotion or propagan- 
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da in the place of the legitimate art of study, description, and exposi- 
tion. There is ample richness in the new social realism, both in fic- 
tion and in books and literature of social interpretation, for the exer- 
cise of varied talent. A thousand-and-one tragedies and comedies, a 
score of experiments here and another score there, breath-taking 
happenings in city, county, state, and nation—these all need the 
skill of the good student and the good writer. 


THE TEACHING OF CREATIVE WRITING 
I. MOTIVATION 
ANNA F. HAIG 


There are two big problems in the teaching of all English composi- 
tion. The first is to get students to want to write, and the second 
is to help them to improve. The former concern, at present, seems 
to receive much more attention than the latter—possibly because 
motivation is far more easily managed than is the constructive 
guidance which should follow it. 

But the most successful motivation does not insure progress in the 
organization and expression of ideas, which progress is, after all, the 
test of good teaching. A student improves in creative work, just as 
he does in technical or expository composition, by working hard 
toward and achieving, step by step, certain objectives. These ob- 
jectives have to do, in the case of verse-writing, with fundamental 
principles of organization, of style, of poetic imagery, and, finally, 
after all the rest have been accomplished, with principles of rhythm 
and form. Naturally these principles are taught only in connection 
with poems read, for better appreciation, or in connection with poems 
written by students, for purposes of revision. 

The following discussion attempts to explain the principles of 
composition as they apply to the use of motivating material; a later 
discussion will explain their application to the criticism of student 
work. 

There are two general types of motivation. The first may be 
called an involuntary or spontaneous production of ideas, which 
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should follow the situations commonly recognized as motivation es- 
sentials, namely, a sympathetic atmosphere, development of alert- 
ness to impression, and wide reading. Of course this wide reading 
must be supplemented with much discussion—discussion of the cen- 
tral impression of each poem and the means the writer has used to 
bring out this impression: his choice of sensory images, of words, of 
arrangement. There must be discussion also of the students’ own 
experiences and reactions, the possible subjects for poetry to be 
found among these experiences, and the probable treatment for such 
subjects. Such discussions may go on for several months before the 
individuals in even a small, intimate group with an actual flair for 
writing begin to burst into verse. But they will eventually burst. 
The teacher must bide his time, especially if there has been no em- 
phasis upon this sort of writing in the school before. 

But inalarge English class where time is precious and intimate 
discussions are not possible, and where comparatively few students 
yearn to write, a second type of stimulation is possible. It may be 
called an artificial production of ideas. It, too, must follow such 
good motivation essentials as a sympathetic atmosphere, the devel- 
opment of alert senses, and wide reading. In this case the wide 
reading is probably a poetry unit of six weeks or more in the regular 
English course, including enough discussion to develop intelligent 
appreciation of the poems read. At the end of such a unit an as- 
signment may be given requiring one or two images from each 
student. This assignment should include a vigorous warning 
against rhyme and meter, and a demand for a vivid picture of a 
real experience, with only one characteristic prominent, and that 
characteristic brought out by details of color, sound, action, odor, 
or feeling. 

At this point in the experiment, one-third of the class will fall to 
work, but two-thirds will clamor for “‘something to write about.” 
Whereupon the teacher obligingly suggests subjects: ‘‘Early Morn- 
ing Odors,” “‘Midsummer in Bronxville,” “A Detail from Roxy’s,”’ 
“Sounds from the Stables,” “Color in Our Kitchen,” “A Dusty 
Road,” Neighbor’s Gardener.” 

After this, one-third of the class will doubtless still remain unin- 
spired, but they are not to be let off. The instructor now produces 
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parts of first lines to start the laggards. These lines may be taken 
from poems read, or they may be original: “I meant to do my 
work, but ....’’; “I know where the ....”; “Have you seen 

. .’; “Life has loveliness to sell”; “I am so glad of ....”; “I 
know a road that... .’”’; “Oh, to be... .”; “Outside my window 

..: “I wish I were... .”; “The place I love..... 

The group of road poems in Bronxville Bulletin, No. 9, is the re- 
sult of such an assignment as the foregoing. Students who had 
found no subjects of their own choosing were urged to describe some 
road, a definite road they knew. Some of these little sketches were 
toiled over considerably before they satisfied the requirement of 
one characteristic developed through specific detail, but eventally 
every student in the third-year English classes produced at least 
one image giving a definite central impression. The following are 
examples of the work: 


THE SEA ROAD 


I traveled a road 

Blue with the sun, gray with the clouds. 

It took me away 

Smoothly, bluely, gaily. 

It brought me back r 

With cold winds, black clouds, and booming waves. 


THE LURE OF THE ROAD 


Call not so long 

Call not with such melodious tones 

Call not, my tall sunburnt lover, 

Call not again. I come, my heart, 
I come. 


ECSTASY 


Wind on the sea, wind in my face 

Filling my body with mystical grace. 

Wind on the sea, wind in my face! 

The wind and my heart are running a race. 


ALLEY MOONLIGHT 


Between the grayness of old houses 
The moonlight glares in white bars 
Across the smothering blackness of the alley. 
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It shines with scintillating brightness 
On rows of empty milk bottles 
Placed on dim stoops. 


NIGHT 


The night is like a great black cat 
With one lone gleaming yellow eye 
From its back star-sparks are scattering 
As the laughing winds brush by. 


Students’ papers are full of woods, streams, roads, and moons, 
which remain hollow of ideas until they are limited to specific 
scenes. Writing from experience means, for one thing, creating an 
image that has been seen or felt by the writer, and creating it so 
vividly that the reader could recognize the original should he 
stumble upon it. Such vivid imagery is accomplished, as the student 
of poetry is well aware, through details that give sense impressions. 

Modern poetry offers excellent illustration of this first principle 
of composition organization: the definitely limited topic developed 
through sensory details. Again and again should the student’s at- 
tention be directed to the specific items that every poet mentions. 

Isabel Butchart’s ‘“‘Dawn’” pictures the dim, vague shades of gray 
seen over the harbor. The very indistinctness of the original scene 
must be presented by definite details: the morning mist, the gray 
breakers, the blackness beyond, the dull gleaming lights, and the 
shadowy boats. 

In Bliss Carman’s “Enchantress” one breathes the elusive magic 
of spring, but it is spring in a real place, at a definite time of the 
month, and on a certain day of misty freshness and woodsy odors. 
The poet is surely picturing one of his familiar haunts. Amateur 
writers may well notice the limiting adjectives that objectify the 
captivating figure: ‘“‘mad beauty,” “tattered gown,” “bare brown 
throat,” “eyes a-dream,” and also the defining words in ‘‘misty 
woods,” ‘‘alder swamp,”’ “‘willow stream,” “‘wood-road dim,” “wild 
white cherry,” “‘flame-bright oriole,” and “frail new moon.” 

The student has to be urged—almost forced—to notice and to 
use obvious details. He should have pointed out to him over and 


* All the poems here mentioned may be found in Gordon and King’s Verse of Our 
Day (Appleton). 
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over again the fact that nothing is too homely nor too commonplace 
for the successful writer. Therein consists sincerity—to say what 
you mean and to mean what you say, as Dr. Briggs puts it. Eliza- 
beth Roberts in ‘‘The Hens” tells very simply just what she sees and 
hears: All the hens were on their perch; one of them moved and 
turned around; her feathers made a ruffled sound; she pushed her 
head close into her wing. 

Sometimes it is interesting and helpful to students to manipulate 
the lines of a poem to try the effect of a different order of details from 
that which the writer chose. Thus one becomes aware of the poet’s 
plan and of his attention to his central impression. Try beginning 
Henderson’s “‘Abandoned Adobe” with the last five lines, ‘Open 
windows and sunlit doorway, etc.,” and although you emphasize 
the fragrance of the soft air, you miss the strong impression of a 
yellow glow of color which really blocks in the picture for the reader 
before the details are given. 

In “St. Louis Sunset,” Teasdale outlines her picture as Hender- 
son does in ‘““The Abandoned Adobe,” with the colorful background 
that hangs over the water. From the river her eye travels up the 
hill on which the city is built, and beyond it. But with what satis- 
faction her glance finally rests again upon the water! The last stanza 
of the poem is particularly artistic, bringing back not only the 
image of the whole city as it is observed in the first stanza, but the 
feeling of peace the scene inspires. 

One of the easiest ways for a young writer to test the central 
impression or unity of his attempt is to read his beginning and his 
end together to see that they are parallel in subject matter and 
atmosphere. He is prone to wander far afield, and he must be 
checked for just this oneness of effect which successful poets achieve 
with such artistry. He must force himself to eliminate items irrele- 
vant to the idea he started with. He must hold closely to that idea, 
and he must end with that idea. 

In any poem and every poem, telling and beautiful words and 
harmonious combinations of words should be commented upon or at 
least pointed out to the student until he begins to notice them him- 
self. The poems already quoted offer numerous examples, but to 
avoid a seeming overanalysis of any one piece and to illustrate the 
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great abundance of material at hand, which should encourage all 
students “‘to read widely,”’ new subjects will be considered. 

“The Squall” by Leonora Speyer is remarkable in its portrayal 
of action, largely through adjectives: ‘‘gray-winged,” ‘‘startled,”’ 
“tugging,” “pouring,” “thudding,” “revelling,” ‘‘passing,”’ “creep- 
ing.” The nouns and verbs, “clamor,” ‘‘crumples,” “‘tears,”’ and 
“confusion,”’ also help to produce the vivid effect. 

Lines of such beauty and power as the following should be mem- 
orized: ‘“The squall sweeps gray-winged across the obliterated hills” 
or “A silver sifting of light, a coolness.” Students should be asked 
to select lines presenting vivid images, to visualize them, and thus 
to memorize them on the spot. 

“The Lark” by Reese in its picturing of tall poplars and steeples 
and in its repetition of ‘far’ and ‘“‘high” gives somewhat the same 
fine uplifting effect as Shelley’s famous lines: “Higher still, and 
higher the blue deep thou wingest.”’ 

Oh, far, far, far, as any spire or star, beyond the cloistered wall. 
Oh, high, high, high, a heart-throb in the sky—then not at all. 

In Noyes’ “Song of Sherwood” the reader distinctly gets the 
earthy smell of the woods and that good sensation of digging in rich 
dirt which one enjoys in spring: 

Rake away the red leaves, 

Roll away the mould; 

Rake away the gold leaves, 

Roll away the red. 
The effect in these lines is gained, no doubt, merely through the 
words “rake” and “mould,” which offer excellent illustration of the 
power of connotative expression. 

De la Mare’s “Tailor” is full of picturesque verbs each of which 
expresses an idea in itself: “stray,” “droops,” ‘“‘hastes,’’ “‘stays,”’ 
“leans sidelong,” ‘stoops to peer,” “echoes,” “gleams,” “mutter 
half a seam away.”’ Such forceful expressions should be called to the 
student’s attention. 

Children may be given certain simple exercises or helps in choos- 
ing the suggestive, rich words so absolutely essential in brief images, 
where complete pictures are compressed into lines and complete 
ideas into words. For example, whether a child is writing about 
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dawn or about steam shovels or about vespers, he may deliberately 
gather connotative words about his subject. In some cases his group 
or class may be interested in giving him words. Again, general terms 
and colorless words may be taken from students’ papers and pre- 
sented to the group, who will suggest vivid expressions to take their 
place. 

One of the most obvious characteristics of poetry is its figurative 
language. The imagination of the poet plays upon a scene until he 
sees its essence. This beauty which he reads into his experience he 
interprets for us through some familiar image. Thus the poet re- 
leases what Zona Gale has happily called “the angels of the common- 
place,”’ and he reveals the meaning and the beauty of life to those 
whose eyes and ears are less sensitive. 

It is not absolutely essential for poets to use figures or compari- 
sons, and young writers should not be required or even urged to use 
them. However, students should constantly have their attention 
called to the wonderfully lovely, graceful, and brilliant imagery so 
common in good poetry, and to its purpose. Its purpose is to make 
vivid and clear to the reader some abstraction or some meaning 
which he otherwise could not get. 5 

Conkling says, “I know a road that leads from town.” Well, we 
all do. They are ordinary enough—dusty roads with wild roses 
bordering them. But Conkling’s road is alluring. It entices her. 
It has a grace that the common old country road we are thinking of 
may not have. And instead of taking ten sentences to explain how 
delightful this road is, the poet says simply, ‘“‘A pale road in a Wat- 
teau gown of wild-rose sprays, that runs away all fragrant-sandaled, 
slim and gray.’’ Now we not only see the road, but we feel itsshadowy 
charm. We cannot help wanting to follow it. We know ahead of 
time that it will lead to a romantic nook. ‘Thus can one figure of 
speech, presenting an image with its various attributes, communi- 
cate to the reader the innermost feelings of the poet. 

The use of the same figure throughout the poem should be com- 
mented upon. The amateur, when he does naturally use a compari- 
son— and he often does—is likely to mention it merely, and then to 
drop it. He should notice again how Amy Lowell in “A Tulip Gar- 
den” describes not only the uniforms of the infantry and of the caval- 
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ry in her tulip army, but even the actions of each: Forward they 
come with flaunting colors spread, with torches burning, stepping 
out in tune to some quick unheard march. 

In this connection the student will have to be frequently reminded 
that he must convince the reader of the sincerity of his idea by an 
adequate development of whatever comparison he makes. He can 
be required to use at least two details or attributes of the figure 
which has occurred to him. Thus he shall be encouraged to avoid 
banal, trite comparisons which evince utter lack of observation. The 
exercise of putting original words in these tiresome old stand-bys is 
sometimes helpful toward developing careful, accurate analysis of 
personal reactions which are to be reproduced in imagery:” as blue 

..’; as stimulating as... .’’; “as meanas..... 

It is very important that beginners concentrate their efforts on 
ideas rather than on poetic forms. Students should never be allowed 
to sacrifice vividness of expression for the sake of meter or rhyme, 
and it is almost impossible for them not to sacrifice thought, if they 
work on poetic forms before they have thoroughly mastered the 
foregoing principles of organization, of style, of imagery. Students 
who are naturally gifted seem to pass instinctively from stages of 
formless verse to those of more musical and more definite rhythms 
and meters and rhymes. When they do reach these second-named 
stages they are eager to study verse forms and of course should be 
encouraged to do so. Chapin and Thomas have most interesting 
discussions of rhythm and rhyme in chapters ii and iii of their excel- 
lent book, A New Approach to Poetry. 

The principle of suiting the rhythm to the feeling or picture is a 
fundamental thing that is made obvious to the pupil as soon as he 
becomes aware of effective and beautiful words or combinations of 
words. This principle is therefore a phase of the poet’s style and 
imagery already considered. Naidu’s “Cradle Song,’’ Masefield’s 
“West Wind,” Galsworthy’s “Wind,” Ledwidge’s “Shadow People,” 
and Speyer’s ‘Squall’ are a few of the innumerable examples that 
can be pointed out to show the power of rhythm to express feeling. 

The fact that even free verse is definitely patterned and exquisite- 


* Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929. 
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ly finished is fascinating as well as surprising to the student. The 
recurrence of certain accents and cadences at intervals, thus com- 
pleting thought or sound units which correspond to verses, becomes 
evident when poems are read aloud. Notice the similar four beats in 
the first and third lines of Amy Lowell’s “Prime,” and also the 
similar three beats in the fourth and last lines: 

Your voice is like bells over roofs at dawn 


When a bird flies 
And the sky changes to a fresher color. 


Speak, speak, Beloved. 

Say little things 

For my ears to catch 

And run with them to my heart. 


When the inexperienced writer learns that varied and beautiful 
cadences are not dependent on meter and rhyme, he may feel thank- 
ful, for nothing short of genius can preserve natural cadences within 
the restrictions imposed by definite schemes of rhyme and meter. 
Shakespeare, Spenser, Milton, and Shelley can manage all these 
things at once. The average writer cannot. Therefore the student 
may well afford to spend his best energy on making vivid his ideas 
rather than on juggling words into rhyming lines. 

However, when the idea that buds in the young poet’s mind 
happens to be suitable for a ballad, he must of course choose a 
definite metrical form and work at it until each line is correct as to 
accents, number of syllables, and rhyme. Again, if a complete phrase 
or line presents itself as the germ of a poem, and that line happens to 
be iambic pentameter, it is natural to try to shape a sonnet around 
it. Much more artificial, but often successful in result, is the de- 
liberate decision to write a sonnet or indeed any other definite poetic 
form, and to choose an idea to fit it. Such a procedure demands ex- 
perience, however. It is never advisable for beginners. A poem 
should spring from an idea, a feeling, a reaction, which demands in 
each case a suitable form for its embodiment. The form is actually 
a part of the idea, and the two often blossom together in the poet’s 
mind. 
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IN PRAISE OF MAN 
FRANCES R. ANGUS 


As the opening flower 

Of the many petaled water-lily 
Sings to the sun, her lord, the song 
Of her golden heart 

And snow-white petals, 

So I sing, O men, 

To you who through time’s darkness, 
Since man was man, 

Have striven and risen 

From the deepest depths 

To this hilltop 

Where I stand, 

Exultant, free, 

With mind and body tuned this day 
To vibrate 

With the beauty of the earth 

Her tall, straight trees, 

That bear their shining leaves 

As songs of joy 

Before the heavens. 


To you, O men, I sing 

My song of gratitude 

With the returning birds 
That thread the air with flash 
Of ruby, gold, and indigo; 
To you, I sing, who strove 
And won for me this height, 
From where I view, exulting, 
Still higher mountain peaks 
That later man will reach. 
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FUNCTIONAL GRAMMAR—WHAT AND WHERE? 
J. PAUL LEONARD 


As Ward so appropriately says, “In one respect opinion about the 
place for grammar is unanimous: teach it before the pupils come to 
me,’ the polemic question concerning the selection and grade place- 
ment of the items of grammar to be taught has been the baseball in 
the game of grammar teaching. The shattered faith in the efficacy 
of grammar teaching has forced the good teacher to think out a solu- 
tion, and has given the critic new chances to prune nonessentials. 
The answers to the questions concerning the choice of items and 
their proper grade placement have not yet been found. Both an- 
swers must await further research studies. 

Rivlin’s excellent definition of functional grammar as “‘that appli- 
cation of the knowledge of a grammatical item which will prevent the 
commission of an error in English or which will assist in the correc- 
tion of an error already made’” has set_up a satisfactory general 
criterion for work on the selection of grammatical items as well as pro- 
posing a valid reason for teaching these items once they are discov- 
ered. 

As Mirrielees* points out, if the teacher of English accepts this 
definition she will be forced to omit much formal grammar now being 
taught, she will be required to change grammar teaching from a 
memory to a thought process, and she will be obligated to show pu- 
pils how the grammar learned will function in their own expression. 
Such a definition as Rivlin’s is fast winning acceptance among pro- 
gressive English teachers, and course-of-study builders are rapidly 
changing their point of view so as to include the grammar of “‘func- 
tion’”’ in preference to the grammar of classification and analysis. 


*C. H. Ward, What Is English? (Scott, Foresman, 1925), p. 159. 


? Harry N. Rivlin, Functional Grammar (Doctor’s thesis, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, No. 435, 1930), p. 61. 


3 Lucia B. Mirrielees, Teaching Composition in High School (Harcourt, Brace, 1931), 
p. 26. 
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Several studies have been made which attack the problem of the 
selection and grade placement of grammatical items. In considering 
these studies such questions as the following arise: 

Are the items suggested as functional by present research adequately enough de- 
termined to use in course-of-study building? 


If so, where should these items be placed in the school program? 
What grouping (or cycling, as some have called it) of these items is most satis- 


factory? 
From the standpoint of growth in terms of language efficiency and of learning 


difficulty, in what order should these items be taught? 

In order to suggest an experimental set-up for such studies as may 
be made on the foregoing questions, the author carefully analyzed 
the present research in the field to determine the items of grammar 
which seemed to be most functional for the average high-school 
child. Then on the basis of a fundamental belief and its corollary, 
namely, that growth in correctness and fluency of expression paral- 
lels to an extent the intellectual development of the child and that, 
consequently, that grammar which assists this growth should be 
cycled throughout the four high-school years, the author proceeded 
to prepare a suggested experimental organization of the grammar to 
be taught during these four years. 

The entire course suggested below is organized under five func- 
tional sentence ideas, elements, or concepts (whichever term may be 
most meaningful to the reader may be accepted). In addition, the 
work for the last year is put under the heading “‘Refinements of Ex- 
pression.” The major functional divisions for the course then be- 


come: 


I. Complete-sentence concept VI. Refinements of expression in 
II. Subject-element concept a) Sentence structure (style and 
III. Predicate-element concept variety) 
IV. Modification element b) Diction 


V. Connective element 
The teaching under the first five divisions is chiefly for securing 
clarity, effectiveness, and reasonable mechanical accuracy in the 
expression of the high-school child. The teaching under the sixth 
division should aim to secure refinement in expression for those capa- 
ble of doing it. The suggested organization by years follows: 


4 See especially the studies by Stormzand and O’Shea, Rivlin, Wisconsin Teachers 
of English, S. A. Leonard, and Charters. 
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GRADE ALLOCATION OF FUNCTIONAL GRAMMAR 


FIRST YEAR 


I. Complete-sentence concept. 


II. 


A. 


Recognition of the sentence as a complete thought. Practice in the 
recognition of complete thoughts expressed in simple and complex 
sentences, but no classification into these two kinds of sentences. Dif- 
ferences (not analytical but on the basis of thought elements) between 
complete sentences and fragments. Understand that subject may not 


always be stated, as in commands. 


. Capitalization of first word in every sentence. 


. Use of period at the end of every sentence except where a question has 
been asked. (No classification into imperative, interrogative, and de- 


clarative.) 


Division of complete sentences into two parts—complete subject and 
complete predicate. (This is to be a mere explanation leading into the 


. Use of question mark at end of sentence asking question. 


work in Division II.) 


Subject-element concept. 


A. 


B. 


Recognition of complete subject and its function. Need for subject 
in every sentence, difference between complete subject and a sentence. 


Position of complete subject in a sentence—normal and reversed posi- 


tions. Recognize subject when not stated as in command or request. 


Single-word subject—subject substantive. 
1. Noun. 
a) Concept of noun—no classification. 


b) 


c) 


Proper noun (omit common). 

a’) Recognition of proper nouns. 
b’) Capitalization of proper nouns. 
Number. 

a’) Singular. 

b’) Formation of plurals (spelling). 


2. Pronoun. 


a) 
c) 


d) 


f) 


Concept of pronoun and its recognition. 
Correct use of pronoun as subject of sentence. 
Antecedent of pronoun. 

a’) Recognition of antecedent. 

b’) Agreement with antecedent in person, number, and gender. 
c’) Place of pronoun in sentence in relation to its antecedent. 
Capitalization of pronouns referring to God and of the pronoun 

Changes in forms of pronouns for plural number. 
Changes in forms of pronouns for different genders. 
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D. Adjectives. 


I. 


Recognition and understanding of uses in sentences. Comparison of 
most frequently used adjectives. 


2. Position of adjectives near word explained. May be placed in predi- 


cate. 


Predicate-element concept. 

Recognition of complete predicate and its function. Need for subject 
and predicate in every sentence. Difference between complete predi- 
cate and sentence. Subject and predicate relationship. 


A. 


Position of predicate in sentence. 


. Verb. 
I. 


Concept—must be verb in every sentence, and function use concept 
of complete verb. 


. Subject of verb. 


a) Recognition of subject of verb and relationship. 
b) Agreement in number, formation of plurals of verbs. 


. Adverb. 
2. 


Concept and function in sentence, recognition in sentences. 
Relation to verbs and adjectives. 


SECOND YEAR 


Subject-element concept. 


A. 


Noun. 


I. 


Possessive case (omit nominative and objective) to show 
a) Ownership (stress apostrophe). 
b) Relation or connection. 


2. Collective noun—recognition of and effect on number of verb. 
3. Nouns in apposition—stress comma punctuation. 
Pronoun. 


I. 


From the meaning of pronouns derive the understanding of the use 
of relative, personal, and indefinite pronouns (stress “‘its’’ and 
“it’s’’). Dwell little on intensive, reflexive, and demonstrative 
usages. Stress improper use of personal for demonstrative pronouns. 


. Case forms of relative pronouns. 


a) Nominative—as subject. 
b) Genitive—relationship and ownership. 


Compound subject—recognition and plural meaning. Comma punctu- 
ation of word subjects in series without connectives. 


. Adjectives. 
I. 


Proper adjectives and the way they are derived from proper nouns. 
Capitalization of these adjectives. 


of 
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2. Understanding of concepts of articles and correct use in sentences i 
for various meaning (no classification into articles or demonstrative SS 
because of no inflectional difficulties). a 

3. Spelling and meaning of “those,” “‘that,”’ “these,” etc., and pre- 
vention of errors such as “them books.” 

4. Commas with adjectives in series. 


III. Predicate-element concept. 
A. Verb. 

1. Auxiliary verbs (helping verbs; beginning with the break-up of com- 
plete verb concept). & 
a) Agreement with subject of “to have’’ and “to be.” | 
b) Correct use and meaning of most commonly used auxiliaries— 

“may,” “can,” “shall,” “‘will,” etc. 
c) Tense sequence (elementary). 
2. Principal parts. 
a) Difference between past participle and past tense. Stress correct 
use of principal parts of most common irregular verbs. & 

3. Understand three persons of verbs for agreement of subject with Ps 
predicate verb. ee 

4. Spelling, tenses, and formation of most common irregular verbs. 

5. Tense. 

a) Present b) Past c) Future—progressive 

6. Object of verb—use of nouns and pronouns as objects of verbs (es- 
pecially pronoun objects). 

7. Predicate attribute—noun, pronoun, and adjective (add to concept 
of pronouns, adjectives learned previously, objective case, pronouns 
(objects of verbs), and verbals. 

B. Adverb. 

1. Position of adverbs. 

2. Use of “more” and “‘most”’ with adverbs, context and not memoriza- 
tion of comparison. 


C. Agreement between verb and compound subjects. 


IV. Modification element. 
A. Concept of modification—qualifying meaning. 
B. Modification by words. 
1. Review of function of adjectives. 
2. Review of function of adverbs. 
C. Concept of modification by groups of words (phrases and clauses). 
D. Concept of subordination. 
E. Clauses. 
1. Recognition and function. 
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2. Dependent clauses (spend no time on others, for they are simple sen- 
tences). 
a) Agreement of subject and predicate within clauses. 
b) Placement in sentence. 
c) Punctuation of dependent clauses. 

3. Complex sentence. 

F. Phrases. 

1. Recognition of phrases. 

2. Use of phrases in sentences. 

3. Use of prepositions with phrases. (Teach prepositions incidentally.) 


Teach correct use of prepositions with phrases. No classification. 
Correct form of pronoun after preposition. 


V. Connective element. 


A. Review compound subject. 


B. Review previous connectives taught (those words serving as connec- 
tion words but not having been called such). 


C. Connecting simple sentences and complex sentence thoughts. 


I. 
2. 


Co-ordinate clauses. 
Conjunctions for connection. 
a) Co-ordinating. 

b) Subordinating. 


. Punctuation with use of conjunctions to connect simple sentences 


into compound sentences. 


. Punctuation of same ideas when conjunctions are omitted. 


THIRD YEAR 


III. Predicate-element concept. 
A. Verb. 


I. 
2. 


Forms and uses of verb ‘“‘to be.” 
Tense. 
a) Present perfect b) Past perfect 


. Infinitives. 


a) Concept and function b) Pronouns as objects 
c) Subject of infinitive and abusive splitting of infinitives (expand 
under modification). 


. Participle. 


a) Dangling participles. 
b) Pronoun as object of participle. (Teach more in detail under 
modification.) 


. Gerunds. 


a) Case of noun or pronoun used with gerund. 
b) Correct use of pronoun as object of gerund. 
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IV. Modification element. 
A. Clauses. 
1. Dependent clauses. 
a) Modification of other parts of sentence (adjective and adverbial). ee 
b) Non-restrictive (pay no attention to restrictive). 
a’) Placement in sentence. 
b’) Punctuation of non-restrictive clauses and parenthetical ex- 
pressions. 
c) Inverted order of clauses and their punctuation. 
) B. Phrases. 
1. Position of phrases in sentence (adjective and adverbial). 
2. Use of commas when phrases are out of usual order. 


FOURTH YEAR 
VI. Refinements of expression. 


A. Review the elements previously taught which have been insufficiently 
understood or not learned. 


B. Sentence structure. 
1. Practice in analysis for correction of errors. 
2. Use of transposed word order for emphasis and variety. 
3. Variation in types and forms of sentences. 
4. Use of conversation and quotations for sentence variety. Punctua- 
tion with this. 
5. Use of expletives for sentence variety. 
6. Sentence variety by proper use of active and passive voices—stress 
active. 
7. Practice in variation in uses of verb forms and in participial and 
infinitive phrases. 
8. Practive in variation in construction. 
9. Parallel construction. 
10. Practice in subordinating thought elements. 
11. Freakish literary expressions. 
C. Diction. 
1. Imagery and action in word choices of adjectives and adverbs. 
2. Practice in the use of descriptive verbs. 
3. Style as it pertains to grammatical construction, not as it comes 
from the innate power of expression. 
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BOOK REPORTS AND BOOK REVIEWS 
CAROL HOVIOUS 


“Book reports give me a pain,” hazarded a bold Sophomore boy 
the day before book reports were due. He eyed me truculently while 
the class waited expectantly to see what I would do with this re- 
bellious sprout. I was about to deliver myself of one of those peda- 
gogical perorations calculated to abash the bold when a whispered 
“Bet she knocks his ears down!” overshot its intended range of audi- 
bility and landed squarely against my eardrums. Immediately and 
contrarily I decided to do nothing of the sort. Instead I made some 
amiably noncommittal remark such as “‘That’s too bad.” Class ten- 
sion relaxed, and the matter dropped from discussion, but not from 
my mind. 

The next day I listened to book reports—conventional, stodgy, 
humdrum affairs that were a sin against books and that I should 
have been horsewhipped for permitting. With my repentance full 
upon me, I stopped the class mid-report and took counsel with its 
members about what could be done to salvage books from book re- 
ports, and incidentally from the teachers who assign them. Below 
is a record of the plan we worked out. 

Each student kept a record of everything he read—good, bad, 
and indifferent alike. The list was to include the entire range of the 
student’s reading from pulp magazines to Scribner’s, from Harold 
Bell Wright to John Galsworthy; from Edgar A. Guest to Robert 
Frost; from Bernarr Macfadden to G. K. Chesterton. It was to in- 
clude also books of a technical nature, provided they were not regu- 
lar school texts. 

Out of deference to our course of study, which provided for four 
book reports a semester, I called these reading lists in at four differ- 
ent times, more or less equally spaced during the semester, that is, 
every four or five weeks. I glanced over the titles, penciled occasion- 
al comments or suggestions, and indicated a subject for review based 
upon the student’s reading. 

By way of making clear to the class just what it was that I hoped 
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for in their reviews, I gave them the titles of some magazines carry- 
ing professional reviews and escorted them to the library with in- 
struction to read reviews in Harper’s, Scribner's, Atlantic, Time, 
Bookman, Saturday Review, etc., and to report to me the next day 
what they had discovered about the technique of book-reviewing. 

The next day I suggested that a good opening sentence for a book 
review would be “The name of my book was..... ” The class 
grinned appreciatively, and proceeded to analyze the technique of 
reviewing. They observed, for example, that the author’s life might 
or might not be discussed; that all sorts of supplementary material 
might be introduced to vivify a point; that comparisons and con- 
trasts were often illuminating; that critical commentary and evalua- 
tion were essential; and, perhaps most important of all, that the re- 
viewer must pack a maximum of chronicle and comment into a mini- 
mum of space. 

Able students with a canny eye to college-recommending grades 
and membership in the scholarship society are always interested in 
grading methods. They immediately wanted to know how I pro- 
posed to evaluate their work. I promised to grade upon three points: 
(x) number of books read, (2) quality ef books read, and (3) excel- 
lence of the reviews made. The first of these required no explana- 
tion; and the last they understood from their library reading of pro- 
fessional work. But the second stumped them completely. 

As a matter of confession, it stumped me too. I have always 
squirmed a bit when a student challenged me to show him in good 
understandable form just why one book was good and another bad. 
If I could have had him for a few years, if I could have primed him 
with a wide literary background for comparative purposes and forti- 
fied him with courses in literary criticism and aesthetics, I might 
have made myself clear to him. But I could not build up a back- 
ground of taste and culture in the few minutes he was willing to 
stand wiggling in front of me; so I usually took umbrage in some ex- 
cathedraic nonsense or other, inwardly fuming (and outwardly 
glowering) at my inadequacy. 

It was evident that before my reviews could go on I had to devise 
some sort of convenient short-cut to critical insight, some sort of 
ready-made literary yardstick that Sophomores could safely use. I 
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must find crutches that would function as well as wings. So far I 
have not found any satisfactory measure for the subtle matters of 
style and form, but it is not impossible to measure other elements, 
and where these are good, the chances are that aesthetic qualities 
are also good. To begin with, I classified books in two ways: (1) 
ethical and unethical and (2) time-saving and time-killing. 

The class spent an illuminating first day discussing the ways in 
which opinions are molded—by the church, by parents, by society, 
by editorials, by novels. They saw, without much prompting, that a 
story is much more effective than a sermon or lecture in influencing 
conduct. They saw also that the very sugar-coating that makes lit- 
erature more palatable than philosophy also makes it more danger- 
ous. 

It is a commonplace of the writing craft that the reader identifies 
himself with the hero or heroine of the book; for the time he is the 
hero or heroine. His sympathies are obviously with this character. 
He prays that the hero may be successful and his enemies confound- 
ed. It is this fact of empathy that gives the writer such a strangle 
hold on his reader. Suppose he chooses as his lead character a person 
whose behavior is antisocial; then his readers are deceived into sym- 
pathizing with unethical conduct. Thus, in the Capone magazines 
the readers’ sympathies are with a breaker of the law, and the maga- 
zine is clearly unethical; but in the S. S. Van Dine stories the readers’ 
sympathies are with Philo Vance, the upholder of the law, and the 
books are ethical. It is, therefore, not the subject matter that deter- 
mines the desirability of a book, but the author’s approach to it. 
Students at this point begin to see that mystery and detective stories 
are not necessarily blacklisted because they deal with crime and cow- 
boys. 

But ethicality alone does not give a book title to literary excel- 
lence. There must be something more. What that something was I 
tried to convey by classifying books as time-saving and time-killing. 
Most of our books of humor, romance, and adventure fall into the 
time-killer class. They represent an escape from reality. The ten- 
cent-store clerk, tired of being polite to cross customers, goes to the 
movies, and for a short time is transported to another world, a world 
where ten-cent-store clerks may command the undying devotions of 
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handsome—and wealthy—young men and become “million-dollar 
babies”’ in very truth. The danger in these time-killers lies in the 
fact that the ten-cent-store clerk is often deceived into thinking that 
her world of escape is the world of reality, or if it is not that it ought 
to be. Statistics, of course, are impossible of collection, but I have 
often wondered how many marriages are spoiled or dulled by false 
notions of love gleaned from sentimental novels and glamorous 
screen romances! 

Bernard Shaw is credited with implying that we could never suc- 
ceed with prohibition in America until we found something that 
would release a man from his sorrows as effectually as alcohol. Light 
literature does something of the sort; transformed into a motion pic- 
ture, it relieves him of even the necessity of reading. However glad 
we may be to escape reality sometimes, we must also try to make 
some sense out of it. Let us grant the evils of vicarious living; let us 
grant also its necessity. The amount of experience any one person 
can accumulate is inevitably limited—by those ubiquitous twins, 
space and time, if by nothing else—and he necessarily relies upon the 
evidence of others for much of his knowledge. In a book an author 
does something more than set down, helter-skelter, what he thinks of 
life. He selects and refines. This liberty of inclusion and exclusion 
makes the writer a dangerous person, for he can easily falsify the 
records. Oftentimes authors perfectly sincere in their desire to re- 
solve one of the problems of life come to diametrically opposite con- 
clusions. For example, The Silver Chord and Her Son’s Wife present 
the mother-in-law problem from two different points of view. This 
sort of book, instead of transplanting us to a pleasanter world, makes 
us sit down and contemplate the troubles of this one. 

There is nothing new, of course, in this disquisition on the func- 
tion of books, except the idea of presenting it to high-school Sopho- 
mores. I asked the students to place after each title in the reading 
lists they turned in to me a number—1, 2, 3, or 4—indicating the 
ranking they would give the book considered first as ethical or un- 
ethical, and second as time-saving or time-killing. 

Many of them went back to a more critical re-reading of old favor- 
ites—Edgar Rice Burroughs, Harold Bell Wright, Temple Bailey. 
Then they wanted to check their revised opinions with me, with each 
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other; in fact, they wanted to spend so much time arguing about the 
relative merits of books that I found it difficult to get much of any- 
thing else done. However, it was almost worth sacrificing an hour 
from other work to hear them roundly and soundly condemning as 
false and unethical authors whom, not so long before, they had been 
peevishly proposing for the good-books list. 

When the reading lists were finally presented to me, they were 
surprisingly long and varied. The subjects I checked for review were 
not necessarily on one book or even one author. I select a few topics 
at random: 


The Brothers Binet Bess Streeter Aldrich 

The Pseudo-scientific Novel Russia Pro and Con 

The Origin of the Sherlock Holmes The Man Who Created Philo Vance 
Character Willa Cather and the Pioneer Novel 

The Imagist Poets of the Middle West 


Many times I put my check mark after the cheapest of fiction— 
gory gangster stories, trashy western thrillers, sentimental romances. 
The student wrestled manfully with his problem; sometimes the 
thriller won, sometimes his better judgment; but in any event we all 
enjoyed the battle. 

The reviews themselves were remarkably well written, probably 
for several reasons. One, I suspect, was greater interest and enthusi- 
asm on the part of the student so that he took more pains with the 
work. A second was that the editor of High Life, the school paper, 
had promised to print any good reviews, and it is not often that the 
lowly Sophomore sees his name in print along with the Senior’s. 
Third, I had given the class professional models as pace-setters. 
Fourth, the necessity of saying a great deal in a few words did much 
to weed out waste words and to condense rambling sentences into 
compact units. 

As a result of this venture in book reviewing, my students not 
only wrote better, but they read more widely with a keener interest 
in contemporary literature. Many of them who had but recently 
learned the names of Sara Teasdale and John Galsworthy brought 
me the newspaper clippings announcing their deaths. They followed 
literary notes and warned me not to miss Carl Sandburg or Christo- 
pher Morley when he came to town. They discovered radio book re- 
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- views which they commended to my attention. And, best of all, they 
- seemed to have developed some critical acumen, some insight into 
r the things that make books memorable. 

Of course, I have no way of knowing how deep or how permanent 
1 has been the impression I have made, but I do know that I have 
taught literature for one blessed year unmolested by Tarzan and 
> Tarzana. 


NOVEMBER, 1918 
ABEL MEEROPOL 


: There never was a quietness like this, 

Not since infinity first overflowed 

Into the compass of a sky and earth. 

It trembles on the outer brink of sound 

As pendant raindrops tremulously cling 

To leaf and flower when the rain is done. 
We have not long been dead who lie here now 
With eyes that would outstare eternity, 

Not yet have learned to be impassive dust, 
Not yet have gleaned the wisdom of the earth, 
The deep, dark wisdom of the patient earth. 
The sound of wind re-echoes in our ears, 
And ghostly dawns and sunsets haunt us still. 
Leave us upon the open fields awhile, 

Under the sun and stars that we may hear 
Again the chirp of crickets in the grass, 

The crackle of a dry leaf on the ground, 

A blackbird’s song, the drip of falling rain, 
Let us be shrouded in this quietness 

Who died amid the requiem of guns. 
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PROBLEMS OF SENTENCE STRUCTURE IN 
PUPILS’ THEMES 


ELLEN FROGNER 


The development of effective sentence structure in the writing of 
boys and girls continues to be a major problem in the teaching of 
composition in both junior and senior high schools today. 

With a view to throwing some further light upon the problem, the 
writer recently undertook a study of the compositions of approxi- 
mately a thousand boys and girls in the seventh, ninth, and eleventh 
grades for evidence concerning certain practical aspects of the teach- 
ing of sentence structure. 


THE MATERIAL 


An analysis was made of 2,821 compositions written by 959 repre- 
sentative pupils in three junior and three senior high schools situated 
in different sections of Minneapolis. Of this number, 290 of the pu- 
pils were in Grade VII; 379, in Grade IX; 290, in Grade XI. There 
were almost equal numbers of boys and girls for each grade. The 
median I.Q. of the seventh-grade group was 107.56; of the ninth, 
105.88; of the eleventh, 103.81. 

Each pupil wrote three compositions—a narrative, a social news 
letter, and an exposition. Every effort was made to keep the compo- 
sitions natural in expression and at the same time to control the con- 
ditions of writing in such a way as to keep them uniform. 

A total of 832 compositions with 93,196 running words was ana- 
lyzed from Grade VII; 1,131 compositions with 157,815 words from 
Grade IX; and 858 compositions with 167,324 words from Grade XI. 
Since one of the purposes of the study was to reveal any differences 
in the problems of sentence structure occasioned by the intelligence 
level of the pupils, the compositions were divided into three groups 
in each grade, those written by pupils with I.Q.’s below go, go 
through 110, and above 110. The papers were then analyzed accord- 
ing to the cumulative average technique whereby the results are 
cumulative in 10,000-word units, a method suggested by studies re- 
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cently made at the University of Iowa. In some cases consistent re- 
sults continued to appear after the analysis of the first 10,000-word 
unit; in other cases, five or six 10,000-word units had to be analyzed 
before consistent, results occurred. The evidence suggests, therefore, 
that studies which involve the analysis of composition abilities 
should be based upon a minimum of 50 or 60,000 words. 


AMOUNT OF SUBORDINATION 


One measure of the pupil’s ability to subordinate ideas is the fre- 
quency with which he uses the complex versus the simple sentence. 
As seen from Table I, there is a decrease in the use of simple sen- 


TABLE I 
PERCENTAGES OF SENTENCE TYPES 
— All with 
Grade Simple Complex Compound pe — Dependent 
omplex 

Clauses 

See 47.2 33-9 10.8 8.1 42.0 
45.6 34.5 II.o 8.9 43-4 


tences from Grades VII to XI and a corresponding increase in the 
use of sentences with dependent clauses. The differences are much 
more marked from Grades IX to XI than from Grades VII to IX. 

Considering all three grades, there is no positive relationship be- 
tween intelligence and the use of sentences with dependent clauses. 
The coefficient of correlation between I.Q.’s in the three grades and 
percentages of sentences containing dependent clauses is —.o2, with 
PE, +.02. Increase in the use of complex sentences seems to be a 
mark of increasing maturity from one grade level to the next rather 
than of superior or inferior intelligence. 

The percentage of sentences with dependent clauses used by boys 
in Grade VII is 40.0 and by girls 43.9; by boys in Grade IX, 42.3, 
and by girls 44.0. In the eleventh grade there is no difference accord- 
ing to sex. 

The type of dependent clauses used at the different levels of in- 
struction may be taken as indicative of the pupils’ ability to express 
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various kinds of thought relationships. In all of the grades adverbial 
clauses have the highest percentage of usage, followed by noun and 
then by adjective clauses. From Grades VII to XI there is a con- 
sistent decrease in the proportion of adverbial clauses of time and 
result and an increase in the use of adverbial clauses of place, man- 
ner, concession, and condition. As a whole, there is a tendency to 
use proportionately fewer clauses of time and cause with an increase 
in intelligence level and more clauses of manner and concession. 

A second index to the pupil’s ability in subordinating ideas is the 
proper use of the participial phrase. Progress in control of this ele- 
ment of sentence structure increases definitely from Grades VII to 
XI and tends also to increase with the intelligence of the pupils with- 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGES OF SENTENCES WITH DEPENDENT CLAUSES 
ACCORDING TO TYPE OF COMPOSITION 


Grade Letter Narrative Exposition 
38.8 39-7 49.9 
IX 38.4 43-5 49.2 


in each grade. The percentage of sentences with one or more parti- 
cipial phrases used correctly in the seventh-grade compositions is 
3.1; in the ninth, 4.4; and in the eleventh, 6.5. 

Another matter of interest is the effect of the kind of writing upon 
the complexity of sentences. Table II shows that in the three grades 
narratives contain a slightly higher percentage of sentences with de- 
pendent clauses than letters; expositions, in turn, a notably higher 
percentage than narratives. 


ERRORS IN SENTENCE STRUCTURE 


Certain errors in sentence structure were studied in order to secure 
evidence of the pupil’s control over sentence usage. These included 
the writing of clauses and phrases as sentence fragments, the use of 
awkward and unintelligible complex sentences, and the tendency to 
run together ideas in the so-called “run-on” sentence or by the il- 
The results are reported in 


legitimate use of the “comma splice. 
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terms of error quotients, or the ratio of the frequency of error to the 
possibility for error. In Table III, for instance, under the heading of 
“Total Clauses” the error quotient of o.o19 for the seventh grade 
indicates that 19 times out of 1,000 possible chances a dependent 
clause is written as a fragment. Noun clauses occasion very little 
trouble. So also is the case with adjective clauses. It is clear that in 
the seventh and ninth grades, especially, the problem of the clause 
used as a fragment centers in the adverbial situation. 

Under the classification of “Awkward Complex Sentences”’ (Table 
III) are included all those which indicate total inability to handle 
the complex or compound-complex sentence. Those sentences in 


TABLE III 


ERROR QUOTIENTS FOR CLAUSE FRAGMENTS AND 
AWKWARD COMPLEX SENTENCES 


Adjective Adverb Noun Total omens 
Grade ‘ : Complex 
Clauses Clauses Clauses Clauses 
Sentences 
0.006 0.039 ©.001 0.019 0.016 
.004 .O17 .OOI .O10 .o18 
©.001 ©.003 ©.000 ©.002 0.014 


which complexity is marked by confusion in expression, awkward- 
ness, or ambiguity by reason of misplacing the dependent clause ap- 
pear under this heading. The following sentence is typical: “My 
great ambition is to be a nurse which I have carried the idea from 
when I was a child.” The slight progress made from Grade VII to 
Grade XI in the elimination of awkward complex sentences suggests 
the importance of some other approach to this problem more effec- 
tive in its attack upon the related problems of clarity of thought and 
clarity of expression than our prevailing methods of grammatical 
analysis. The function of English instruction is to help the pupil ex- 
press clearly and accurately the more complex thought relationships 
resulting from the increased complexity of his experiences. 

The parts of the study touching upon phrases indicate the impor- 
tance of a more detailed investigation of their purpose in contributing 
ideas to the sentence. The figures in Table IV show that the propor- 
tion of phrase fragments to clause is consistently large in all of the 
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grades and increases from Grades VII to XI as the clause errors de- 
crease. The error quotient for total sentence fragments (phrases and 
clauses) in Grade VII is 0.023; in Grade IX, 0.015; in Grade XI, 
0.007. 


TABLE IV 
Grades Phrases Clauses 
(Per Cent) (Per Cent) 


Of the four kinds of phrase errors recorded — infinitive, preposi- 
tional, participial, and other related word groups—the last was the 
most common. In the seventh grade many of these fragments oc- 
curred in writing the last part of a compound predicate as a unit. An- 
other frequent source of error in all of the grades is the long apposi- 
tive modifier written as a fragment: “I have two scrapbooks. One 
of movie stars and one of poems.” 


TABLE V 
ERROR QUOTIENTS FOR RUN-ON SENTENCES 
2 (1) Incorrect (2) Run-On, (3) Sentences Total 
Grade Not Comma Combining 
P Splice (1) and (2) 
0.016 0.048 0.003 0.067 
.O21 .025 .003 .049 
0.016 0.013 ©.001 ©.030 


Comparison of the error quotients for awkward complex sen- 
tences and sentence fragments with those for run-on sentences as 
given in Table V shows the run-on sentence the greatest source of 
error in each of the grades. 

The type of run-on sentence with the highest error quotient in 
Grades VII and IX is the sentence containing thoughts strung to- 
gether with or without conjunctions, the latter with no punctuation 
between the independent clauses. In the eleventh grade this type 
of run-on construction is written somewhat less frequently than the 
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incorrect comma splice. Failure to make progress from Grades VII 
to XI in the elimination of incorrect comma-splice sentences is evi- 
dent from the results given in Table V. 

The number of correct comma-splice sentences written by pupils 
in each grade is of interest. The percentage in Grade VII is 0.4; in 
both Grades [IX and XI, 0.6. Determination of correctness in the 
comma splice was based upon Dr. Leonard’s definition in Current 
English Usage. The two kinds used almost exclusively are (1) inde- 
pendent clauses in a series and (2) independent clauses in parallel 
construction. 

Each of the errors in sentence structure considered in this study 
decreases in frequency as the intelligence level within each grade 
advances. Although the reliability of the differences is not extremely 
high in every case, the trend seems unmistakable. In the seventh 
grade, for instance, there are go chances in 100 that the pupils with 
1.Q.’s from go to 110 use more adverbial clauses as fragments than 
pupils with I.Q.’s above 110; 96 chances in too that the same rela- 
tionship exists between the two groups in the use of run-on sentences; 
81 chances in roo in the case of awkward complex sentences. These 
facts point to the necessity of individual or group work as does also 
the evidence that all of the sentence errors in Grade VII were made 
by 80.0 per cent of the pupils; in Grade IX, by 76.5 per cent; and in 
Grade XI, by 63.4 per cent. 

The results of this study show that in terms of the error quotient 
there is definite progress from the seventh grade to the eleventh in 
the elimination of sentence errors. The error quotient for all of the 
errors in sentence structure is 0.108 in Grade VII, 0.080 in Grade 
IX, and 0.049 in Grade XI. Almost consistently throughout the 
study there is less progress made between Grades VII and IX than 
between Grades IX and XI. This is true not only of the various 
errors in sentence structure but also of the employment of more com- 
plex structure, as shown by the use of dependent clauses and parti- 
cipial phrases. It is of interest to note that Symonds and Daringer' 
found little improvement from Grades VI to IX in the elimination of 


* Percival M. Symonds and H. F. Daringer, ‘‘Studies in the Learning of English 
Composition: Sentence Structure,”’ Teachers College Record, XX XIII (February, 1932), 


340-438. 
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the incomplete and the overloaded sentence, and that Catherwood? 
found less improvement in the ability to recognize complete sen- 
tences from Grades VII to [IX than from Grades IX to XI. Yet 
these are the years during which there is usually the most time de- 
voted to grammatical analysis. Is this period of relatively small gain 
necessary, or is it a result of a wrong type of emphasis in the English 
courses of the country? 

Indirect evidence from the investigation suggests an answer to 
the question. Ineffective use of the complex sentence persists 
throughout the years of the high school. Take, for example, the 
typical illustration given: “‘My great ambition is to be a nurse, which 
I have carried the idea from when I was a child.” Let us apply to it 
the typical textbook exercise on the dependent clause: ‘Underline 
the dependent clause. Tell its kind and use in the sentence.”’ Time 
spent upon this kind of exercise would seem of doubtful value in 
helping the pupil to express his thoughts. Synthesis, not analysis, 
was the basis of the difficulty from the point of view of expression. 
The girl in this case wanted to put the following ideas into a sen- 
tence: 

1. My great ambition is to be a nurse. 


2. I have always had the ambition to be a nurse. 
3. When I was a child, I wanted to be a nurse. 


By assisting the pupil to clarify her thought and to relate clearly one 
part of it to the other, the teacher may assist her to the effective ex- 
pression of the idea. 

Again, the adverb clause is written as a fragment more often than 
any other kind of subordinate clause. The appositive modifier is 
also frequently written as a fragment. Drill upon the latter appears 
in our texts in the form of exercises giving practice in the underlining 
of nouns in apposition. As a result of training in grammatical anal- 
ysis, pupils often justify their use of an adverb clause as a sentence 
by the fact that it has a subject and predicate. Such a result is 
natural as long as the approach to the development of sentences 
is through grammatical analysis when the need is for emphasis upon 

2 Catherine Catherwood, Relationships between a Knowledge of Rules and Ability To 
Correct Grammatical Errors (unpublished Master’s thesis, University of Minnesota, 
1932). 
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the accurate expression of relationships in thought and the recogni- 
tion of the value of dependent members as contributors to the major 
idea which they refine, qualify, or develop. 

Obviously, the evidence of this study does not prove that one 
method of developing effective sentence structure is better than an- 
other. The results, however, suggest the importance of an approach 
to the problem with a view to the synthesis of thoughts into sen- 
tences rather than analysis into grammatical elements. 


REMEDIAL METHODS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
GRACE RANSOM 


How can the English teacher find time both to develop creative 
thought and to establish habits of correct usage in written composi- 
tion? How can she teach even reasonably correct writing in a school 
whose pupils come, for the most part, from foreign-speaking homes, 
and whose parents, many of them, can do little more than sign their 
names. 

We know that, in written composition as well as in speech, good 
usage, punctuation, capitalization, and the use of tenses is a matter 
of habit. If one could teach correct habits without the laborious 
process of much theme-writing and correction, there would be more 
time for the artistic phases of composition. Because I thought that 
ordinary composition work did not bring about as much improve- 
ment as the time spent on it warranted, I decided to experiment with 
other methods of teaching pupils to write. 

Diagnosis of errors followed by corrective drill has been effective 
in other subjects. R. L. Lyman, of the University of Chicago, wrote 
in his Summary of Investigations Relating to Grammar, Language, and 
Com position" “The most hopeful note of this phase of investigation 
is the hypothesis awaiting additional verification, that each pupil 
at any level has a relatively constant ‘vocabulary of errors.’ If this 
is true, and if intensive drill can produce habits that carry over into 
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original composition, then individual remedial work should prove 
effective. 

I chose two groups of thirty-one ten B pupils whose median P.L.R. 
was 101. The P.L.R. (probable learning rate) is the measure of in- 
telligence used in the Cleveland schools and corresponds in general to 
the intelligence quotient. The experimental group had had a median 
grade of 82 in English the previous semester; the control group, a 
median grade of 83. I gave both classes two tests in composition, 
written in class, one a friendly letter and the other the completion of 
a story whose introduction and initial incident I had read to them. 
The letters averaged a page and a half in length and the stories, two 
pages. I tried to count and tabulate all the simple, definite mistakes, 
not including errors in paragraphing, violations of rhetorical prin- 
ciples, misspelling, and writing numbers in figures. Table I gives in 
condensed form the errors I found in the two themes that comprised 
the initial tests for both groups, and the errors in two similar test 
compositions given at the end of the semester. 

I chose for special drill in the experimental class 16 types of 
errors which included 753 per cent of the errors in the control group, 
and 8o per cent of the errors of the experimental group. The average 
number of kinds of errors for the individual in the experimental 
group was only 5.83, a fact which made it easy to assign individual 
corrective exercises in the practice pad we used, a workbook planned 
for individual remedial work with college Freshman. 

Each pupil in the experimental group kept a record of his errors on 
the diagnostic tests, of his own assignments, and of the exercises as 
he completed them correctly. English is such a varied subject and 
the continuity of any one sort of work is so broken that a permanent 
record of achievement for the pupil has unusual value. The pupils 
were very much interested in their records and tried to finish the 
assignments quickly. They were eager to eliminate mistakes from 
their compositions and felt that the method of giving special assign- 
ments to each individual was economical and effective. Toward the 
end of the semester, after the pupils had written two more composi- 
tions as a second diagnostic test, I supplemented the individual as- 
signments with dictated drill planned to correct errors that were still 
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persistent. The experimental group did not correct their test compo- 
sitions nor did they write practice compositions during the semester. 

The control group wrote twelve original compositions averaging 
a page and a half to two pages in length. I gave the pupils rules cov- 


NUMBER OF ERRORS MADE BY BOTH GROUPS ON THE 
INITIAL AND ON THE FINAL TESTS 


EXPERIMENTAL GROUP ControLt Group 
Types or Errors 
Initial Final Initial Final 
ee 102 18 83 54 
Mistakes in writing quotations. ...... 65 7 40 34 
Mistakes in capitalization........... 32 26 40 19 
31 14 26 fe) 
Punctuation of parenthetical and in- 
troductory elements.............. 31 6 4! 24 
Mistakes in the friendly letter form. . . 29 8 23 17 
Punctuation of appositives.......... 25 4 30 23 
Apostrophe of possession............ 23 4 24 9 
Incorrect abbreviations............. 21 2 23 2 
Words carelessly omitted........... 12 I 22 16 
fe) 7 23 ° 
Punctuation of words in direct address 9 4 8 7 
wemtemce ..... 9 I 4 9 
Overpunctuation..................- 8 20 10 12 
Question mark omitted............. 7 6 7 10 
Wrong word carelessly used......... 7 3 10 % 
ae 5 8 3 3 
Punctuation of long adverbial phrases 
and clauses coming first.......... 5 ° 3 0 
Words used with a misunderstanding 
Adjective used instead of adverb. .... 4 3 II 7 
Pronoun in wrong case............. 4 I ° 
Pronoun not agreeing with antecedent 
Other less common errors........... 22 14 30 24 


ering the 16 common errors I had chosen for special drill in the ex- 
perimental group. Then, instead of correcting the errors in composi- 
tion, I numbered them to correspond with the principles which ap- 
plied and required the pupils to correct their own errors. Errors for 
which no rules were given I corrected in the conventional red ink. 
This theme work was supplemented by work in the practice pad then 
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authorized by the Cleveland course of study. Some of the exercises 
were drills in correct usage and many were letters involving original 
composition. Both groups spent the same amount of time on the 
work, 312 recitation periods, and were given as nearly as possible the 
same amount of home work. 

At the end of the semester I gave final tests as nearly like the first 
two as I could. I tried to count all the errors, not simply those drilled 
on. The results of the retests for both groups are given in the second 
and fourth columns of the table. From these results it can be seen 
that the number of run-on sentences, the most common error, was 
reduced in the control class from 83 to 54; and in the experimental 
group, from 102 to 18. The control class reduced the total number 
of their errors by 163, and the experimental class, by 313. The per- 
centage of improvement for the control class was 35; for the experi- 
mental group, 66.6. The pupils of the experimental group wrote ap- 
proximately the same amount in the initial and in the final tests; the 
pupils in the control group wrote about 9 per cent less on the final 
tests. In the experimental group there were 119 cases of pupils 
eliminating entirely a type of error they had made on the initial 
tests, 30 cases of kinds of errors retained by individual pupils, and 
59 cases of errors new to the pupil making them. This seems to indi- 
cate that while the pupils’ difficulties remain somewhat the same, a 
new diagnosis should be made from time to time. 

After completing my first experiment, I reported the results to 
the heads of the English departments of the Cleveland senior high 
schools. Their chief criticism seemed to be that the individual meth- 
od, as I had used it, required a practice pad planned for individual 
work, and took too much of the teacher’s time. I decided to experi- 
ment again to determine whether approximately the same results 
could be achieved without a practice pad or mimeographed material 
and without much work on the part of the teacher. 

I chose two new ten A groups of twenty-two pupils each, the ex- 
perimental class with a median P.L.R. of 97, and the control class 
with a median P.L.R. of 1003. I gave them the same kind of diag- 
nostic tests that I had used in the first experiment and tabulated the 
errors. The experimental group had a total of 306 mistakes, and the 
control group, 244. The spread of errors for the individual was com- 
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paratively small: 7 kinds of errors for the control group, and 5.9 for 
the experimental class. Only 23.2 per cent of the mistakes in the ex- 
perimental group were single errors. This seems to indicate that 
most errors are a matter of habit, and therefore can be eradicated 
by drill. 

In addition to the tests, both classes wrote six two-page composi- 
tions. I gave the pupils rules covering the twenty most common 
types of errors, marked their mistakes with the numbers of the rules 
violated, and asked the pupils to correct their own errors. 

After I had tabulated the errors and had found out what mistakes 
the experimental group were making and in what proportions, I pre- 
pared all new dictation drill material to correct the most common 
mistakes. It took me a little less than three hours to prepare sen- 
tences which furnished the pupils 6 hours and 20 minutes’ practice. 
The pupils corrected each other’s work in class, and the time taken 
for correcting was counted in the 6 hours and 20 minutes. Besides 
the class work I gave the experimental group five individualized home 
work assignments consisting of the memorization of violated rules, 
and the repeated writing of corrected sentences for habit formation. 

The errors in one of the regular compositions were tabulated as a 
further guide in the matter of giving drill, and to show the pupils 
their progress. As before, the children kept an achievement record. 

Since part of the experiment was to see whether corrective work 
could be accomplished without too much effort on the teacher’s part, 
I kept a record of the extra time I spent on the work of the experi- 
mental class. Tabulating the errors in the two initial tests took 50 
minutes, preparing the dictation exercises 175 minutes, and recording 
the errors on the fifth composition,.15 minutes, making a total of 
4 hours. 

The control group spent the same amount of time, 6 hours and 20 
minutes of class time and 5 home work assignments on the new prac- 
tice pad prescribed for the tenth grade. The pad deals with grammar 
and written usage. While the exercises in themselves were undoubt- 
edly better than those I prepared, they were not, of course, always 
what the class needed; nor was it possible to show the pupils a close 
connection between their own compositions and the drill material in 
the pad. 
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The final tests were as nearly like the first as possible. The experi- 
mental group reduced their errors from 306 to 122, an improvement 
of 60.1 per cent; and the control group from 244 to 162, or 33.6 per 
cent. Both groups wrote slightly more on the final tests than they 
did on the initial tests. These results seem to indicate that diagnosis 
and remedial work can be given effectively to a class as a whole in- 
stead of to each individual, and also that diagnosis and remedial 
work is not, from the standpoint of the teacher’s time, impractical. 

The fact that the pupils in the experimental group made nearly 
as much improvement in the second experiment, in less than half the 
time spent on the first experiment, does not mean that drill for the 
whole class is as good as individual drill, but that I was able to plan 
work better adapted to the needs of the class than the material in the 
text and that drill combined with original composition is of more 
value than drill alone. In the second experiment both groups wrote 
six compositions and both had 9} recitation periods and 5 home work 
assignments on drill material. Since the control group improved 
only 33.6 per cent and the experimental group, 60.1 per cent, the ad- 
ditional 26.5 per cent improvement apparently represents the differ- 
ence in efficiency between diagnosis followed by remedial drill and 
the ordinary use of a practice pad. With more experience a teacher 
could obtain still better results with the remedial method. 

These two experiments seem to show the practical value of diag- 
nosis of composition errors followed by remedial work, regardless of 
the exact method used; and the results of these experiments are 
offered, not for any value that the particular findings may have, but 
as an indication of what might be accomplished by adaptations of 
this method. 
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WHEN BOOK LISTS GROW MONOTONOUS: 
A TREASURE HUNT 


Those highly thrilled young people, just about to reach their teens, 
who have finished Pyle’s Book of Pirates or Stevenson’s Treasure Island 
often demand another “‘just as exciting’? when they cannot quite forget 
the weird ‘‘Fifteen men on a dead man’s chest,” the hoarse “Ship ahoy!”’ 
and the shouts of fiercely scarred buccaneers on vengeance bent. With the 
roll of mysterious ships, the flap of tattered sails, and the loud cries of 
frightened seamen ringing in their ears, how pale and dull by contrast are 
the chilling, annotated book lists handed out in answer to their query. 
These youths, brought up on department-store splashes of color, seek a 
more vivid introduction to heroes than that suggested in pamphlets and 
catalogues, in mounted pictures of sea rovers that reveal too plainly the 
articles they have advertised, or even in the very personal “You'll like 
The Mutineers,” which does become boring with too frequent repetition. 

How about a treasure hunt to tempt the would-be readers of tales of 
adventures and dispel the montony of your own routine? Let those wide- 
ly read, enthusiastic juveniles who have told you earnestly that “this 
book’s a dandy” or “that one’s dull” make up their own list of thrillers, 
collect the books their friends will like, and place them in a bright corner 
of the room where, piled upon a table, the gaily colored jackets and bold 
illustrations by Wyeth, Pyle, or Schoonover show off to best advantage. 
Let those studious ones who have that uncanny memory for incidents 
choose the treasures and the clues in each book selected, and those inter- 
ested in commercial machines make up the mimeographed sheets needed 
for the treasure hunt. The few nimble-fingered ones who enjoy fashioning 
paper into innumerable, undreamed-of shapes can create their own back- 
ground for the display—not the usual series of mounted magazine pic- 
tures, but a real pirate ship with a dashing, heroic crew. 

A bulletin board outside the door announces the exhibition and the 
much-awaited and advertised treasure hunt. Against a background of 
books lies the pirate ship with its ghostly dark body, its billowy, wind- 
worn sails, its yard on yard of intricate rigging, and the tattered black 
flag with its death’s skull still proudly flying. No need to call attention to 
it. Even the dull-witted saunter over and recognize Long John Silver 
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with his wooden leg, stumping up and down the well-remembered deck, 
as he leads a blindfolded mariner to his doom on the gangplank. A wicked- 
looking pirate with bristling mustache and “patent leather’’ boots sits on 
the foretopmast on lookout for merchant vessels, while turbaned heads 
and angry faces peer out of cabin windows. An old chest bursts with gold 
pieces and spills them over the poop deck. 

What matter if the ship be of cardboard with crépe-paper sails, the 
rigging amber paper rope, and the masts but dowel sticks; if the mariners’ 
heads be wooden beads, the rings in their ears intended for curtains, their 
mustaches but pieces of false-face hair, the boots of oilcloth, and the gold 
paper-covered chocolate? Making the ship has been sheer fun, and the 
study of books about sailing vessels which the doing entailed has been 
reading with a purpose and excellent training in the use of library facili- 
ties—card catalogues, numerical indexes, and alphabetical references. 
The completed ship, with its fascinating drama enacted on board, seems a 
realized symbol for excellent stories of adventure and excitement. 

Then for the treasure hunt. The mimeographed sheets and lists that 
are so much in vogue become alive with thrills and romantic achievement. 
“Murder and mutiny on board a China-bound ship,” single word 
‘Watter’ on a weathered piece of planking’”—what boy could resist open- 
ing the books to see if he had found the right treasures which the clues 
suggested? Try yourself out. This is a good way of testing your own read- 
ing and general acquaintance with the literature young people like. 

It is true that the librarian and the English teacher can always arouse 
interest in their wares by advertising. When book lists grow monotonous, 
however, nothing seems more appropriate than the very personal and in- 
timate treasure hunt with its books selected and its display planned and 
arranged by children themselves for the enjoyment of their friends. That 
corner of brilliant color—a far cry from the formal, stiff shelving of a past 
day—seems the modern answer to the question, “Have you another book 
just as exciting?” 

Can you find these treasures? Study the clues. 


1. Treasure: Tragedy in the graveyard 
Clue: An oath written on a clean pine shingle and signed in blood 
2. Treasure: A hundred thousand dollars in gold 
Clue: Murder and mutiny on board a China-bound ship 
3. Treasure: One-eyed Hans saves his master’s son 
Clue: A robber baron swears an oath of vengeance 
4. Treasure: The return of a famous jewel to its rightful owner 
Clue: An audience with the king 
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5. Treasure: A group of cannibals are paralyzed with terror 


Clue: The resourceful captain whose ship is grounded on a coral reef 
6. Treasure: An accidental encounter with the pirate Blackbeard 
Clue: The protection of the law 


7. Treasure: A plot against the king 
Clue: The fleur-de-lis on a lady’s shoulder 
8. Treasure: A single champion against tyranny 
Clue: The fight with the bachelors 
g. Treasure: An unwilling boatswain 
Clue: Tom Jordon makes a final effort to retrieve his luck 
10. Treasure: The flight in the heather 
Clue: “Cluny’s Cage”’ 
11. Treasure: An invitation to kiss the jeweled hand of a queen 
Clue: The choice between a palace and a cottage 
12. Treasure: A half-trained horse shows his love for his master 
Clue: Clint falls from his horse 
13. Treasure: The new governor meets with an accident 
Clue: The law takes its course 
14. Treasure: A lonesome boy saves his money 
Clue: The return of a runaway 
15. Treasure: A visit to the Lamasery at Singalele 
Clue: A man and a bird invalided back to India 
16. Treasure: The cowboys are forced to obey the law 
Clue: A reputation established in the Bad Lands 
17. Treasure: A conversation overheard in an apple barrel 
Clue: The mutinous crew 
18. Treasure: An impostor prince 
Clue: A great seal is hidden in a piece of armor 
19. Treasure: The beginning of a friendship between enemies 
Clue: Bandaging a badly bruised hand 
20. Treasure: A worn document in an old sea-chest 


Clue: The single word “‘Watter”’ on a weathered piece of planking 
21. Treasure: “’Tis the English cabin boy!”’ 
Clue: Mistaken for a picaroon 
22. Treasure: Two castaways on a swaying raft 
Clue: Adventures in the Cherokee swamp 
23. Treasure: A dozen yards of beautiful lace wrapped in an old sack 
Clue: Curiosity finds a smuggler’s cave 
24. Treasure: “I’ve left a king’s wealth on the coast of Guinea”’ 
Clue: The fortunes of five men are bound up with a fugitive from justice 


Here are the books which contain the treasures: 
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5. Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea..............0000205 Verne 


BUILDING THE SHIP 
The following books are especially helpful, being easily understood and 
well illustrated. 


Cork Ships and How To Make Them. ..........ccccceccccvcees Peter Adams 
[Pen drawings very clear. Models made with cork, pins, thread, matches, 
and paper. Plans can be enlarged upon for the use of other materials.] 


E. K. Chatterton 
[Good history of sailing vessels.] 

Satling Sheds and Their Story...... Edward M. Chatterton 
[Interesting pictures of ships in different periods of history.] 

bend E. Armitage McCann 


[Building wooden models of the pirate ‘“‘Felucca” and the Spanish galleon. 
Illustrations, maps, diagrams.| 
The Boys’ Book of Famous Warships...............0000005: William Stevens 
[Short tales of historic vessels.] 


ABOUT PIRATES 


Illustrated accounts of pirate adventure: 
[Authentic pirate flags.] 


| 
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we J. L. French [ed.] 
[Short tales of famous pirate ships and their heroic captains.] 
[Interesting account of Captain Kidd.] 
[True tales of hidden hoards. 
Boys’ Book of Pirates and Great Sea Rvers .............0044.. G. A. Williams 


BEATRICE WOLOSIN 
BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE BEGINNING TEACHER IN 
DRAMATIC ART! 


Bodily expression or pantomime is not to be considered as an end in 
itself. Technical instruction as to the use of the body in pantomimic ex- 
pression is out of place in a high-school class in dramatic art. In the be- 
ginning, pantomime is an aid in overcoming stage fright. Stage fright is 
largely the result of tensed muscles, and pantomimes involving broad 
movement on the stage induce relaxation. After some degree of freedom 
has been attained, pantomime becomes a means of interpreting character 
and portraying emotion. As the student begins to realize the power of the 
body as a means of expression, he will be interested in the use of grouping 
and mass movement to establish moods and tell a story. 

The following are some ideas for pantomimic expression designed to 
meet the needs in the different stages of student development. 

1. Using broad movement, occupying the whole stage: 

Choosing supplies in a self-help grocery store 
Selecting a meal in a cafeteria 
Decorating a room 
Setting a table Serving tea 
Packing a suitcase Building a campfire 
2. Portraying character, still through broad movement: 
Entering a room and sitting down in character 
A person of a certain age or disposition in any of the situations sug- 


* Excerpted from an article in the University High School Journal, June, 1933, with 
permission of the editor and authors. 
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gested in section 1; for instance, a college boy packing his suitcase to 
go away for the holidays or a meticulous housewife setting the table 
Doing the same action at different age levels or under different circum- 
stances—a small boy rushing into a grocery store to buy a loaf of 
bread for.a hurried breakfast or an old gentleman leisurely choosing 
a few dainties 
3. Portraying emotion, with more attention to facial expression: 
Reading a letter or receiving a telegram 
Holding a conversation over the telephone 
Watching a football game 
Meeting an old friend 
Any situation involving a change of emotion, for instance, from fear to 
relief, from boredom to interest 
4. Telling a story or portraying an emotion: 
A study of paintings, photographs, and sculpture to see how position, 
grouping, and facial expression project an idea or a mood 
The telling of stories through group pantomimes 
Experiments with larger groups to create mood and give meaning 
In all this work the teacher sets the problem within certain limits and makes 
the purpose clear. He offers a few suggestions for situations in order to guide the 
thinking of the class. They will think of many others. It is interesting to link 
pantomime and vocal expression, saying one word with varying inflections or 
using an expression to point the climax of a story told in pantomime. 
Mary CUNNINGHAM 
MARGARET RYAN 


EXPLAIN TO ME 


How often have you inquired your way of a passing stranger and re- 
ceived a series of confused instructions impossible to follow? How fre- 
quently have you asked a friend to explain how she made an attractive 
dress or a cake only to be met with a flood of incoherent instructions? 

Because this is a common experience and because explanation plays 
such an important part in life, pupils should be trained to think clearly 
and to express their ideas logically and concisely. 

Two ways in which explanation has been motivated in my classes have 
aroused interest. 

Near Christmas, since that is a time for a little relaxation, a grab-bag 
was arranged for. Each pupil agreed to make an object which was not 
to cost more than twenty cents. Two weeks before the grab-bag was to 
be passed he had to submit to the teacher a composition explaining how 
he had made the article. If the explanation was not clear, he had to re- 
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write it until it proved satisfactory. Then he was allowed to wrap it with 
his gift and place them both in the bag. On the day when the bag was 
opened, each pupil in turn came to the front of the room, drew a package, 
opened it, and displayed the article. Then he read aloud the exposition 
that accompanied the gift. This device was enthusiastically received. 
Some of the articles that were made were a powder doll, a picture frame 
an inkwell, a penholder, a handkerchief, and book-ends. 

Another device which was used for exposition was to have a pupil stand 
at the front of the room, display an article he had made, and explain to 
the class orally how to make it. We had, as far as possible, articles made 
of paper, and as the speaker explained the class tried to follow his direc- 
tions. If the instructions were not clear, he was soon checked up. He just 
had to be accurate. Such articles as pin-wheels, soldier-caps, paper dolls, 
airplanes, whistles, salt cellars, mirrors, and missiles to hurl through the 
air were made. Never before had I realized what a wealth of missiles ex- 
isted. 

These methods increased the popularity of exposition. 

HELEN G. REETS 
RicuMonD ScHoor 
New York City 


A GET-ACQUAINTED UNIT 


The novel unit had always been a problem. One year we read Henry 
Esmond and that was too expensive in terms of class time. The following 
year we confined ourselves to special reports and outside reading. ‘One 
novel required, and you may read another for extra credit.”” That was in 
the midst of the basketball season and the prescribed list included only 
classics. The aggregate result may be left to the imagination. 

I was tempted to ignore Victorian novels. 

Thackeray, George Eliot, Scott, Dickens, Kingsley, Reade, Blackmore, 
Hardy, ....? There they were on my shelf, a shabby row of oldsters, 
much in need of a diet list; if I could dress them up in new clothes, and 
perhaps trim them down to slim, boyish figures .... ? But they would 
still be old, and youth has no love for long hours at the fireside listening to 
grandfatherly reminiscences, though they be ever so tinged with wit and 
kindly wisdom. 

After all, I decided, the novel unit wi// come in the basketball season 
and what with club work and home rooms and publications and sunlight 
dances this is indeed a busy world. It will have to be chats with the old- 
sters and they will be duty calls. And some day perhaps... . ? 
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And so the following unit was planned. In using selections it suggests 
the anthology. It is really quite different. The pupil becomes acquainted 
with the actual volume, reads on if he wishes, lays it aside before he be- 
comes bored, and some day, we hope, in the hours of leisure that are 
threatening the coming generation, he will return to the book with antici- 
pation. 

A Get-ACQUAINTED Unit—CLassic NOVELS 
(Read at least one from each group.) 


I 


Early Victorian writers clamored for social reforms. If you think conditions 
are grossly exaggerated in these selections, read the account that Winston 
Churchill, grandson of the Duke of Marlborough, gives of the school to which 
he was sent in 1881, at the tender age of seven (Winston Churchill, A Roving 
Commission). 

1. David Copperfield—middle of chapter v. Read on about Salem House, a 
private school for boys. 

2. Nickolas Nickleby—chapter viii. Dotheboys Hall is another private school 
for boys. It was worthy of its name. ‘ 

3. Mill on the Floss—Book LU, chapter i. Read about Tom’s “First Half.” 

4. Jane Eyre—chapters v-ix. Jane, at ten, is sent to a boarding school for 
girls. 

5. Vanity Fair—chapter i. This will introduce you to a very proper place, 
Miss Pinkerton’s Academy for Young Ladies. 


Il 
Novels make the past seem full of living human beings like ourselves. And 
yet the world has changed. In spite of pessimists and the depression, it is a bet- 
ter place to live in. 
1. A vicar of truly noble character goes to prison through no fault of his own; 
a series of unfortunate circumstances have thrown him into debt. Read The 
Vicar of Wakefield, chapters xxv, xxvi, xxvii. 
2. A hundred years ago there was little real sympathy for the problems of 
childhood. Read Great Expectations, chapters i, ii, iii. 
3. Gangsters and racketeering do not present a new phenomenon. Read 
about gangsters of the olden days. Are they not as ruthless? 
Lorna Doone—chapters iv and v. 
Kidnapped—chapter i—tead on. 
Ill 
Here are some happier pictures! 
1. There probably were “knot-hole’’ gangs of small boys in the middle ages. 
Imagine a small boy climbing a tall tree and watching a gorgeous medieval tour- 


nament. 
Read Jvanhoe—chapters vii and viii. 
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2. Cranford is the kind of story that makes you chuckle. Read a few chap- 
ters or the whole book! 
3. Pickwick Papers, although not a true novel, couldn’t be omitted from this 
group. Any chapter will give you the broad humor for which Dickens is famous. 
4. Pride and Prejudice tells about ordinary people remarkably like us. Yet it 
is an entertaining story. Read the first chapter. 
ROSETTA GROETTUM 
CENTRAL Hi1GH SCHOOL 
RED WING, MINNESOTA 


LET’S READ A WHILE 


“To spread good books about, to sow them in fertile minds, to propa- 
gate understanding and a carefulness of life and beauty, isn’t that high 
enough mission for a man? 

“Tt’s in books that most of us learn how splendidly worth while life is.”’ 

So says Roger Mifflin, Christopher Morley’s lovable owner of the 
Haunted Bookshop, in the book of that name. 

And just as Roger wanted everyone to browse about his shelves at 
leisure and find what he liked, every English teacher dreams of the day 
when her classroom may be lined with shelves of good books for students’ 
enjoyment. Nothing else would be needed to give them a love of reading, 
except the knowledge of what they could find in books. 

Next best to such a Utopia of books is some method to direct students 
to the library, and to show them what they’1I find when they do secure the 
books. 

The National Council of Teachers of English has made a great move in 
that direction in their pamphlets for junior and senior high schools, Books 
for Home Reading. 

Just as grown-ups value the opinions of their friends in regard to new 
books, boys and girls enjoy knowing what their friends think of books. 
So we keep the best reviews for the new classes to read. These are in the 
form of conversations, two students discussing the books, telling what they 
liked and what they did not like. A typewritten booklet of these is kept 
handy. In time it will contain authors’ pictures and news of their lives, 
clippings from newspapers and magazines. 

Another method we are trying out is the prescription method of that 
same book-seller, Roger Mifflin: # “If your mind needs phosphorus, 
read Trivia, by Logan Pearsall Smith.” “If your mind needs a whiff of 
strong air, blue and cleansing, from hill tops and primrose valleys, try 
The Story of My Heart by Richard Jeffries.” 
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Our juniors bring in such prescriptions as these for our bulletin board: 
“Tf you want to meet some real heroes, read Little America by Byrd.” “If 
you want to read a biography that isn’t dry, try Jacob Ries in Theodore 
Roosevelt, The Citizen.” “If you’ve read The New Russian Primer, you’ve 
seen only one side of the picture. Now read Russia, My Home by Emma 
Ponafidine.” “If you want a real adventure, read A Book Lover’s Holi- 
days in the Open, by Theodore Roosevelt.” 

We’ve found the children as well as their older friends like to hear a 
page or a chapter read aloud from a new book. Sometimes the teacher 
reads from a book she’s found enjoyable; again a student brings in a good 
book to recommend. These aren’t always happenings of the monthly 
book days only. Rather, they occur whenever a new book appears on the 
teacher’s or pupil’s horizon simultaneously with the inner urge to pass on 
the good news. 

All of these methods help the student to get acquainted with good 


books early in life. 
GENEVIEVE ROSE BREEN 
West HicH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


TRAINING FOR CLASSROOM OR LIFE? 


In an editorial in the May, 1933, English Journal Mr. Walter Barnes, 
the president of the National Council of Teachers of English, said: 

Some of the forces and agencies that seem to be most powerful in their effect 
upon taste in literature in America today are the newspapers and popular maga- 
zines; the radio; the movie; and the theater; the book-and-magazine store and 
lending library, and in general the network of writers, publishers, and distribu- 
tors of reading. 

It is high time the English teachers of America switched their gaze from the 
interior of their classrooms to the activities and formative forces in English edu- 
cation in life. 


As I read this, my curiosity was aroused. I wondered just what my 
students were reading outside of class. Did they read the newspapers? 
What were they reading in our high-school weekly, the Optimist? When 
my next class met I asked, ““How many of you read any of the editorials in 
this week’s Optimist?” One hand was falteringly raised. ‘“How many of 
you read the sport page?” Fully three-fourths of the class came to life on 
this. ““How many read the so-called humor column?” Every hand in the 
class shot up. Upon further inquiry I found that the front page was read 
chiefly by students who were hoping to find their names mentioned in the 
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articles. Considering the time and thought spent by my staff on that 
paper, I began to feel that perhaps the gospel of newspaper reading could 
begin with a little home missionary work. 

As a result one class period was spent studying and explaining the 
school paper. Each student had one to read, and the simplest journalistic 
practices were illustrated by studying the general makeup and content of 
the paper. This proved so interesting to me that I began to wonder about 
what these students were reading in the daily papers. From a few ques- 
tions, which a number of the other English teachers were kind enough to 
ask in their classes, my curiosity was partially satisfied. In answer to the 
first, ‘What newspapers do you read each day?”’ 520 answered, ‘“‘Detroit 
and Ann Arbor’’; 166 read only Ann Arbor, while only Detroit papers were 
read by 24. The number 321 out of this 710 read news first, 261 comics, 
107 sports, 15 editorials, 5 society, and 1 was a loyal supporter of Will 
Rogers. I wasa little disturbed about the lack of editorial reading. At the 
same time I wondered how many older, educated people read the editorial 
page consistently. At least I was concerned enough to get copies of the 
two daily town papers for class study and discussion, hoping to familiarize 
the students with the general plan and purpose of these sheets. 

The last of my questions dealt with magazines. In answer to ‘“‘What 
magazines do you read?” almost all of those seen on news stands were 
mentioned. Colliers led the list in first place with 95 readers; American, 
62; American Boy and Boy’s Life, 57; Literary Digest, 57; Ladies Home 
Journal and Woman’s Home Companion, 38; Popular Mechanics and 
Popular Science, 34; Saturday Evening Post, 30; Good Housekeeping, 26; 
McCall’s, 20; movie magazines, 10; with Harper’s bringing up the rear with 
3 readers. 

It was apparent that the Adlantic Monthly, Scribner’s, Ceniury, and 
Harper’s were unexplored fields to these students. Fortunately we were 
studying the essay and short story, so I could legitimately bring old copies 
of these periodicals into my classes for supplementary reading. I even 
went so far as to give outside reading credit for them in order to prove to 
the students that I considered it worth while. On the whole, their reac- 
tions were gratifying. They found articles they understood and enjoyed 
and were brave enough to admit it to the class. 

I tried all through this experiment to appeal to them as the educated 
next generation upon whose shoulders would fall many world-problems 
which would necessitate their being intelligent, up-to-date readers. My 
results have brought a keener realization of the truth of Mr. Barnes’s 
words when he said, “It is high time the English teachers of America 
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switched their gaze from the interior of their classrooms to the activities 
and formative forces in English education in life.” 


SPECKMAN HAUSWALD 
ANN ARBOR SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


STUDENT EVALUATION OF ENGLISH COURSES 


Four groups of tenth grade students and two of Seniors made up my 
depression-sized classes last spring. Shortly before the close of school I 
handed each of the two hundred pupils a mimeographed sheet containing 
four questions. “Please answer frankly and intelligently,” I advised. 
“Sign your name or not, just as you prefer. Your opinion may be of value 
in deciding what features should be changed and what should remain the 
same. We are considering some improvements for next year.”’ 

The questionnaires read: 

1. What features of this English course have you found most beneficial? 

Please give specific reasons. 

2. In the list above check [X] the things that have interested you most. 

3. Which features of the course have you considered /east beneficial? Give 

reasons. Check those that have interested you least. 

4. What suggestions have you for improving the course? Be specific. 


Under point 1 the Senior vote was almost a tie between literature and 
grammar, with the balance slightly tipped in favor of the latter. Sopho- 
mores, on the other hand, were strong in their decision that technical 
English, including grammar, spelling, compositions, and letter-writing, 
outweigh the classics in worth and voted that way 130 to 80. Many in 
both grades mentioned the value of lives of authors and their works, poe- 
try and scansion, contract work, memory work, and the writing of original 
verse and stories. Of individual authors Shakespeare was first choice, with 
Macbeth specified by Seniors as the most worth-while play. As You Like 
It was mentioned as the most beneficial thing in the course by 19 Soph- 
omores. 

The second point brought out differences of taste rather than of judg- 
ment. Here the classics came into their own. Sixty-seven votes were cast 
by Seniors in favor of literature against 53 for grammar and themes. 
Again Shakespeare was most popular, with poetry a fairly close second. 
The Sophomore preferences were 69 to 62 for literature, with letter-writing 
and As You Like It ranking high in their respective divisions. 

The third section was enlightening because of its negative reaction. It 
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was here that I discovered that Sophomores and Seniors are united in re- 
garding the literature work they both prefer as secondary in real impor- 
tance to cut-and-dried punctuation and verb forms. Only 6 Seniors and 
36 Sophomores considered grammar and themes nonessential; but 42 of 
the former and 77 of the latter thought that some phases of the literary 
work could be omitted without damaging the course. With a pang I 
learned that Chaucer is too antiquated to appeal to young America, for 14 
Seniors said so in plain terms, whereas only 4 regarded him as most inter- 
esting; that theme-writing, outlining, verse-writing, and the study of 
poetry are considered by many a waste of time; and that practice in the 
mechanics of English seems useless to a considerable minority—42 stu- 
dents. Harsh as their decisions are, I have every reason to believe that 
the youngsters are at least honest. 

The fact that the questionnaire was anonymous brought specific sug- 
gestions for improving the course. Less of the old in literature, no Chaucer, 
and more modern poetry and prose was the wail of the Seniors; and several 
Sophomores suggested that their assignments were too long, that they 
needed more drill in the fundamentals, and that more stress should be 
placed on oral work. A few Seniors would like more original themes, more 
grammar, or less contract work; and the underclassmen would enjoy more 
dramatization of plays, wider range of choice for book reports, and more 
correction of errors in speech as well as those in writing. 

Individual replies were enlightening. Many pupils had no suggestions 
to offer, and some were outspokenly complimentary. A surprising num- 
ber, however, showed serious consideration of the subject. One Sopho- 
more suggested: ‘‘It would be nice to have a poetic class in which we 
would study poems and get the real thing out of them and let those that 
like that sort of work prepare poems and read them.” 

Another sagely remarked: ‘‘I don’t think the English course needs any 
improvement—except the pupils.” 

Yet another: ‘Study classics like Les Misérables and The Count of 
Monte Cristo instead of boresome things like As You Like /t.”’ 

One intelligent Senior would change the system of book reports: “I 
think reading of books should be voluntary. Often it is very inconvenient 
to read a book by a certain time, and when one is compelled to do so it 
cannot possibly be so interesting as it would otherwise be. Besides, many 
people enjoy reading in summer and have a better chance in vacation.” 

SALIBELLE ROYSTER 


Reitz ScHOOL 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
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EDITORIAL 


The principle of correlation is as old as education itself. It cer- 
tainly occupied a prominent place in the educational thinking of 
Plato, and in a later period Comenius vigorously ex- 
om oom pounded the doctrine. In modern education the revo- 
Matter or lutionary tradition, carried forward over the dual route 
Integrated = 
Experience? Of Rousseau, Dewey, Parker, and the Progressives, on 
the one hand, and Herbart, Ziller, De Garmo, and the 
McMurrys, on the other, has been consistently characterized by its 
insistence upon the principle of unity in the curriculum. 

Even the protagonists of such ephemeral doctrines as that of Con- 
centration or of Culture Epochs, and the intransigent participants 
in the battle over transfer by identical elements and by generaliza- 
tion have accepted the principle in one form or another. The re- 
ports of the Committee of Fifteen on elementary education and the 
Committee of Ten on secondary education had enunciated the doc- 
trine before the opening of the present century. Yet, so great has 
been the inertia of the school and so potent the collegiate ideal of 
subject matter specialization, our own period finds the apostles of 
revolt still re-enacting the rdle of Hercules in his combat with the 
hydra. 

Although recent reformers appear to be meeting with more prac- 
tical success than did the innovators of an earlier day, there is evi- 
dence that some will fall into the errors which eventually brought 
the correlationists of the early decades of the twentieth century into 
disrepute. By weaving together some of the subjects of the existing 
curriculum at points where “connections” exist, classroom practi- 
tioners tended to lose perspective, and sacrificed coherence in an 
effort to demonstrate that all knowledge is somehow related. Mod- 
ern students of the curriculum face a like peril when they fail to di- 
vest themselves of the subject stereotype. 

Fundamental to successful integration is the substitution of the 
experience unit for the subject matter unit. Integration is not a mat- 
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ter of combining history and literature, or music and the drama, at 
appropriate junctures in the curriculum; it is a process of dealing 
with a life-situation in its totality. The fact that it has been found 
necessary on the collegiate and graduate levels to abstract certain 
aspects of the life-situation for intensive and specialized study is 
irrelevant to the elementary or secondary school problem. General 
education is concerned primarily with the improvement and diversifi- 
cation of life activities rather than performance in the pseudo- or 
sub-elementary phases of the great branches of human knowledge. 

We shall have to do more than simply admit adventitious items 
from related fields. We shall have to deal with the child in relation 
to his environment, and utilize any material that may be appropri- 
ate to his needs in a given situation. No timid tinkering with existing 
setups is worth the time or the energy it requires. Only the recon- 
struction of the school program in terms of functional units is suffi- 
cient to justify the expenditure of school funds in this day of stress 
and change. 

The complete resources of the school must be made available to 
the pupil for the solution of his problems as he participates in the 
school council, edits the class or school newspaper, selects a book to 
read, cares for a garden or repairs the radio at home, conducts or 
participates in a forum, or tries to understand the national recovery 
program. All of this is old doctrine, of course; teachers of wide cul- 
ture and creative ability have demonstrated this kind of integration 
in every period. Genuine reorganization of secondary education waits 
upon the discovery of more such teachers, who seek integrity of mind 
and personality through an integrated curriculum. 

In this day when large-scale reconstruction has become fashion- 
able, the school should be ready to shake off its historic lethargy and 
take its place with other institutions at the head of the procession. In 
no other profession do the field workers lag so far behind the research 
frontiersmen as in ours. With democratic processes throughout the 
world receding before the approach of dictatorships which function 
in behalf of the few, it is imperative that we cast outworn tools aside 
and build realistically for the era of the intellectual emancipation of 
the common man, the era of the American dream come true. 


JouN J. DEBOER 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


NOTES ABOUT THE CONVENTION 


Organization of local committees to take care of the details of the an- 
nual meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English, to be held 
in Detroit November 30 to December 2, has been completed by E. L. 
Miller, assistant superintendent of the Detroit schools, who is chairman 
of the local Executive Committee. His co-workers are Marquis E. Shat- 
tuck, Director of Language Education, Stella Sufinsky, Supervisor of 
Elementary English, and Flora Parker, Head of English Department, 
Pershing High School. 

Chairman of assisting committees are: Ruth A. Barnes, Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti, State Co-operation; Stella Sufinsky, 
Membership; Floyd Whitmer, Head of English Department, Northern 
High School, Publicity; Mildred Vorce, Head of English Department, 
High School of Commerce, Registration; Roland Welch, Head of English 
Department, Surfee Intermediate School, Students’ Exhibit; George 
Wright, Principal, Condon Intermediate School, Drives; R. M. Johnson, 
Head of English Department, Barbour Intermediate School, Convention 
Book; C. C. Certain, College of the City of Detroit, Distinguished Guests; 
Mack P. Monroe, Principal, Jackson Intermediate School, Trains, A uto- 
mobiles, and Validations; A. L. Hegener, Assistant Principal, Chadsey 
High School, Banguets and Speakers; Preston H. Scott, College of the 
City of Detroit, Drama; M. E. Shattuck, Headquarters; Ralph W. Polk, 
Cass Technical High School, Printing. 

The Convention program, as arranged by President Walter Barnes, in- 
cludes speakers from twenty-five states, representative of every section 
of the country, and two from Canada. Professor Barnes regards it as a 
good omen for the success of the Convention from a registration stand- 
point that there have been fewer than six declinations of invitations to 
appear on the program, and only two cancellations of acceptances to 
speak. 

Those chosen to take part in the jury panel discussion, to be held at the 
Creative Writing Conference Friday afternoon, December 1, on the sub- 
ject “Can the Scientiiic Spirit and Method be Applied to the Teaching of 
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Creative Writing?” are C. C. Certain, Teachers College, Detroit; John 
T. Frederick, Northwestern University, Holland D. Roberts, Harrison 
High School, Harrison, N.Y.; and Bertha Evans Ward, of Cincinnati. 
The specific queries to be answered are: (1) Is the popular assumption 
“Poets are born not made” valid? (2) Can style be synthetically ac- 
quired? (3) What is the genesis of a story, poem, and play? (4) What is 
the difference between photography and art? (5) What has science ac- 
complished in the field of creative writing? 


RATES TO DETROIT: SPECIAL NOTICE 


Announcement comes from the Western Passenger Association that 
beginning November 25 round-trip rates (with ten-day limit) will be 2 
cents per mile in the western area. Council members coming to the 
Detroit meeting from points west should purchase tickets to Chicago in 
order to benefit by these low rates. If the Central Passenger Associa- 
tion has not introduced the two-cent rate at the time of the convention, 
certificates should be demanded at the time the tickets from Chicago to 
Detroit are purchased. As the English Journal goes to press, no informa- 
tion concerning rate reductions has been received from the Eastern Pas- 
senger Association. Wherever the 3-cent rate is in effect, the fare-and- 
one-half plan, described earlier, obtains. 


THE “HORN BOOK MAGAZINE” 


The English Journal is glad to call attention to the Horn Book Maga- 
zine, published quarterly by the Bookshop for Boys and Girls, a depart- 
ment of the women’s Educational and Industrial Union, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. The magazine is devoted exclusively to the publication of in- 
formation about current books for boys and girls and provides informa- 
tion about the authors, illustrators, publishers, and printers of these books. 
In addition to well-written reviews it contains useful book lists classified 
according to subject and grade level. 


THE “SCHOLASTIC” A WEEKLY 


The Scholastic, national high-school magazine, announces that begin- 
ning this fall it has become a weekly. Dr. Harold Rugg, Mabel A. Bessey, 
and May Lamberton Becker are among the regular contributors to the 
Scholastic. 
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FOLK PLAYS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


In an interesting experiment with the writing and production of folk 
plays students of Professor Frederick H. Koch, director of the Carolina 
Playmakers, University of North Carolina, produced a series of new and 
original plays at the University Lecture Theater of the University of 
Colorado during the past summer. The titles of some of the plays suggest 
the character of the materials selected by the playmakers: Mountain 
Storm, Tenderfoot Gold, Wind Through the Cottonwood Trees, and Granite 
Gulch. 


FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 
AMERICAN STUDENTS ABROAD 


The Institute of International Education (2 West Forty-fifth Street, 
New York City) has issued the fourth edition of a publication listing 
fellowships and scholarships which are available for foreign study under 
various auspices. The grants are arranged in two groups, the first includ- 
ing those open to competition from students of any college or university, 
and the second part listing the grants made by educational institutions to 
those students who are affiliated with the specific institution offered the 
award. 

Almost every subject that might be suitable for research is represented 
—the fine arts, the humanities, and the sciences. The largest number of 
grants designated for study in Great Britain are the Rhodes Scholarships, 
and these are also among the few which may be awarded to undergradu- 
ates. By far the largest number stipulated for the different countries of 
Europe are the so-called ‘“Exchange”’ fellowships offered under the aus- 
pices of the Institute of International Education. With the exception of 
the Exchange fellowships, which cover only board, lodging, and tuition or 
their equivalent, the awards made by foundations and organizations of 
various types offer money grants ranging from $1,000 to $2,500, the ma- 
jority being under $2,000. 

The bulletin gives the necessary information, including academic re- 
quirements and time and place for making application. 


AN ENGLISH RESEARCH PROGRAM 


The recently organized English section of the Southeast Division of the 
Texas State Teachers Association has selected the following important 
problems for special study: 
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. Asurvey of senior high schools and colleges of Southeast Texas to determine 


the per cent of failures in English among transfers from the unaffiliated high 
schools to the affiliated high schools and the percentage of such students who 
go on to college and fail in English there. If the findings of the committee 
justify such steps, they will make a report to the State Department of Edu- 
cation together with such recommendations as they deem expedient. 


. Asurvey of the objectives set up by courses of study and teachers of English 


in Southeast Texas. This survey should be followed by a study setting up 
tentative objectives to meet the present need in the rapidly changing civiliza- 
tion. 

Suggestive question: Are we adhering to the classics and the conventions of 
formal teaching rather than attempting to guide the course of the rapid 
changes in spoken and written English evidenced in our newspapers, maga- 
zines, cinemas, and radios of the American scene? 


. Asurvey to determine the extent of the overlapping of content in the English 


courses of the senior high schools and colleges of Southeast Texas. 
Definite recommendations to makers of courses of study should follow this 
study. 


. Asurvey to determine the extent to which the set-up of English programs of 


the schools of Southeast Texas provide for individual differences in students 
of English. Such recommendations as the findings justify should be made to 
interested groups. 


. Surveys to determine the reading habits of slow and bright pupils in English. 
. A survey to determine the salutary effects of the English activities of the 


Interscholastic League of Texas. 

Suggested questions: 1. Is the expense in time and money justified? 2. To 
what extent do the activities furnish an outlet for the expression of the gifted 
pupil? 

If results prove sufficiently satisfactory, recommendations may be made to 
boards of education to lend such assistance as is found needed for the further- 
ance of the work. Such recommendations as investigations justify should be 
made to the Interscholastic League of Texas. 


. Experimental studies in classrooms to be made and reports sent to chairman 


of group: 

(a) To determine the comparative values in extensive and intensive courses 
in literature. 

(b) To determine comparative values in reason (grammar taught formally) 
and memoriter (no mention made of reasons for correct usage) courses in 
English composition. 

(c) To determine values of integration of English courses with other courses 
of curriculum. 

(d) To determine the content of courses in English to provide for individual 
differences. 
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(e) To determine classroom procedures to provide for individual differences. 
(f) To determine adequate procedures for encouraging the creative urge of 
gifted pupils. 
8. To construct a high school reading list according to the thought, theme, or 
idea of the piece of literature read. 


RECENT RESEARCH IN ENGLISH 


Miss Kathleen B. Leopold reports in the February, 1933, issue of the 
British Journal of Educational Psychology an experiment entitled ‘““The 
Effect of Creative Work on Esthetic Appreciation: An Experiment in the 
Teaching of Poetry” in which the author discovered from an analysis of 
individual cases that poetic judgment may respond to training even over a 
short period, and that certain subjects apparently do not benefit from 
esthetic training. 

That there is a marked relationship between spelling and intelligence 
was found by Edmund G. Williamson in a recent experiment which he re- 
ported in his article ““The Relation of Learning to Spelling Ability” in the 
Journal of Educational Psychology for April, 1933. He found a correlation 
of .72. 

E. F. Lindquist and Walter W. Cook present evidence concerning vari- 
ous forms of self-administering spelling tests and demonstrate a new ex- 
perimental procedure for controlling the time factor in test evaluation in 
their article, “Experimental Procedures in Test Evaluation,” in the Jour- 
nal of Educational Psychology for March, 1933. 


THE NATIONAL SURVEY OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION MONOGRAPHS 


The following monographs reporting the findings of the National Sur- 
vey of Secondary Education are of particular interest to teachers of Eng- 
lish: Monograph No. 5, The Reorganization of Secondary Education, 
Part I, by Frances T. Spalding; Part II, by O. I. Frederick; Part III, 
by Leonard V. Koos, $0.40; Monograph No. 10, Articulation of High 
School and College, by T. Roy Brammell, $0.10; Monograph No. 13, Provi- 
sions for Individual Differences, Marking, and Promotion, by Roy O. 
Phillips, $0.40; Monograph No. 14, Program for Guidance, by William C. 
Reavis, $0.10; Monograph No. 17, The Secondary School Library, by C. 
LaMarr Johnson, $0.10; Monograph No. 20, Instruction in English, by 
Dora V. Smith, $0.10. These publications are available at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
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USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


Theatre Books for the School Library: A Bibliography. By F. Marian 
Tucker. Theatre Arts, Inc., 119 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York, 
$0.50. A list of books about the drama and the theater for the high-school 
library.—Theater Architecture: A Bibliography. By Frederick Arden 
Pawley. Theatre Arts, Inc. $0.50. Books about European and American 
theaters, the open-air theater, examples of theaters and projects, tech- 
nical references, and production and management.—Thanks to the Censor. 
By Carl J. Weber. Colby Chapter, Phi Beta Kappa, Waterville, Maine. 
A pamphlet dealing with correspondence between Wordsworth and An- 
nette Vallon.—Doctoral Dissertations in American Literature. Compiled 
by Ernest E. Leisy and J. B. Hubbell. Reprinted from American Litera- 
ture, January, 1933. Duke University Press, Durham, North Carolina. 
$0.50. A comprehensive list of Doctors’ theses in American literature with 
publication facts and addresses.—The Student’s English Manual. By 
Stella A. Lilley. Lincoln High School, Tacoma, Washington. A handbook 
of rules on the mechanics of English for high-school students.—W hat To 
Read about Radio. By Levering Tyson. University of Chicago Press. 
$0.25. An imaginary interview providing informal bibliographical infor- 
mation. 


THE PERIODICALS 


THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


The recently published yearbook of the National Society of Teachers 
of Education, the Educational Frontier, by William H. Kilpatrick (editor), 
is the subject of a leading article by Norman Foerster in the September, 
1933, issue of the American Review (formerly the Bookman). The tone of 
the article is flippantly satirical and gives expression to the accepted con- 
servative position without advancing any new material on that side. Only 
the discussion of indoctrination contains serious argument, and on that 
subject the article simply rehashes the debate of two years ago. The 
whole attack apparently rises out of Professor Foerster’s irritation with 
the authors’ acceptance of the co-operative principle for modern society. 


In the same magazine appears a statement which will be of interest to 
the careful observer of the Nazi movement in Germany. It appears in a 
review of John Strachey’s The Menace of Fascism, by Marvin McCord 

es 


Lowes. ‘The true Fascist says,” according to this reviewer, “ ‘it is worth 
making such and such material sacrifices to assure such and such a moral 
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situation’; the true Socialist (or Communist), ‘it is worth making such and 
such moral sacrifice in order to bring about such and such material condi- 
tions’—if, indeed, he admits the validity of morals in these matters at all. 
This means, of course, that the appeal of Fascism is a remote one, like the 
appeal of the churches; whereas the appeal of Socialism is immediate, like 
the appeal of the devil.” 


The political situation in Germany continues to occupy a prominent 
place in current magazine discussions. Henri Barbusse, writing in the 
September issue of the Modern Thinker and Authors’ Review, repeats the 
charge that the Reichstag was burned, not by the Communists, as Hitler 
would have the world believe, but by the Nazis themselves. “The German 
apache,” writes Barbusse, ‘‘more crafty, more cowardly than Mussolini, 
elaborates an indictment which is a web of forgeries while holding in his 
hand the strings that move both the incendiaries and the judges.’’ In the 
same magazine Osward Spengler, author of Decline of the West, writes 
cautiously under the title, “The Outlook for German Youth.” The dis- 
cussion is, in the main, non-committal but emphasizes the need for a 
realistic study of political conditions on the part of German youth. Alice 
Hamilton in the October Atlantic Monthly summarizes Hitler’s autobiog- 
raphy, Mein Kampf, an English translation of which is to be published 
this fall by Houghton Mifflin. The book is the complete story of the rise 
of German fascism as Hitler interprets it. 


Readers who remember the prolonged and bitter debate which raged in 
the New Republic some time ago over a book review by Michael Gold will 
be interested in observing a new quarrel over utterances by the same 
critic. Carl Sandburg writes warmly in defense of Archibald MacLeish, 
whose “fresco for Mr. Rockefeller’s city” was condemned in a review by 
Gold. Malcolm Cowley in another place likewise rushes to Mr. Mac- 
Leish’s defense when he declares that MacLeish is not a Jew-baiter or a 
sword-rattler. The following paragraph is taken from Mr. Gold’s spirited 
reply, which refers also to a dialogue printed in a recent issue of the 
American Spectator: 

Gentlemen, some of us are most decidedly not amused. We know where these 
symbolic poems and airy literary dialogues lead to in life. We have felt the 
pogrom and the knife too often to be fooled, even though some worthy Jews, 
who are good “‘white man’s Jews’’ and know their place, think it wiser to pretend 
to like it. Some of us will never like Hitlerism, and for this reason are to be found 
in the ranks of that international social revolution which alone can wipe out all 
race and economic slavery. Even at the risk of appearing hyper-sensitive, we 
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will speak again and again when the monster of race prejudice lifts its head. 
Twenty years ago Carl Sandburg would have understood all this without argu- 
ing. He himself never wrote any poems in phony Yiddish dialect to make a joke 
of the idea that men were brothers. He himself once knew how to smell out a 
rat, yes, even the tiniest mouse. 


PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 


“Dramatics in the Secondary School.’”’ By Paul Franklin Opp. The 
High School Thespian, Autumn, 1933. In an extensive study of dramatics 
as extra-curriculum activity in the high school made at the University of 
Toronto, Dr. Opp found: (1) Boys tend to participate in dramatics be- 
cause of the manual arts activities and the business phases of play produc- 
tion which make a strong appeal to the interests of boys. (2) Although 
there is a strong tendency for pupils to fall below their usual class record 
while they are participating in plays, there is no evidence indicating that 
participation in plays causes losses in class standing that extend beyond 
the period of actual participation. (3) The investigation of rehearsal prac- 
tices shows that these devices function in keeping with well-defined laws of 
learning and that therefore teachers of limited training or experience in 
play production should not be appointed to sponsor dramatic clubs. (4) 
It might be advisable to limit the period of rehearsals for three-act plays to 
four weeks. (5) It would seem a reasonable policy to limit the perform- 
ances of long plays to one each semester or even to one each year. 


“Remedial Reading in the Junior College.” Henry T. Tyler. Junior 
College Journal, October, 1933. Twenty-one students whose reading was 
one or more years below college level and who met twice a week for one 
semester in an experimental class in remedial reading improved in reading 
comprehension level a year and a half and in speed level something over a 
year. Although the Pressey Manual of Reading Exercises for Freshmen 
was used as a text, the major emphasis was placed on individual diagnosis 
of difficulties by the instructor and remedial exercises designed to over- 
come these specific deficiencies. To this end three conferences were held 
with each student, at the beginning, middle, and end of each course. 
Large individual differences in progress were noted, two students out of 
twenty-one completing the course without apparent gain in comprehen- 
sion, and five students with no apparent gain in speed, while at the other 
extreme, two students gained over three years in comprehension and two 
students gained over three years in speed. No relation was found between 
mental ability and gain in reading ability. 
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“The Sins of Non-Omission.”’ By Helen Rand. Education, September, 
1933. Items of subject matter in English grammar which are not directly 
necessary in the improvement of pupils’ expression are wasteful of time 
and energy and frequently interfere with fluent speech or writing. 

The distinction between the transitive and intransitive verb is an ex- 
ample of the kind of grammatical principle which does not contribute to 
improved expression. Moreover, it is important to eliminate from the 
grammar curriculum distinctions which have long since disappeared in 
daily use. Shall and will, for example, are no longer distinguished in or- 
dinary speech, and for practical purposes the dative case in English has 
lost its meaning. The case of nouns may likewise be omitted and the time 
thus saved devoted to the teaching of the case of pronouns. 

Drill for the establishment of right habits takes the place of the mere 
illustration of principles. 


“Tmproving the Measuring Qualities of an Essay Examination.”’ By 
Verner Martin Sims. Journal of Educational Research, September, 1933. 
The chief weakness of the essay examination is the great variability which 
is usually found when a number of readers mark the same papers. In order 
to overcome this defect in a measure an essay examination consisting of six 
objective questions and four discussion questions was given to a group of 
thirty-three students and the papers scored by eight readers, all using the 
same scoring rules. The rules involved the using of a scoring key for the 
objective items and rating or sorting the discussion questions. It was 
found that by this method the variation among readers was slight and the 
objectivity of the examination high, the average correlation between a 
reader’s mark and the average of all readers’ marks being .97. 


“Timeless Odysseus.”’ By Jesse Grumette. High Points, April, 1933. 
Pupils will recognize in The Odyssey, when properly presented, a more 
thrilling story than Tarzan and the Nick Carter series. It possesses the 
elements of honor and murder, a hero and a villain, wars, deception, tri- 
umphs, and vindication. 

Homer not only told a good story, but he told it well. The individual 
scenes are full of color and action and the general tension of the narrative 
increases as the reader approaches the end. The characters are convincing 
in comparison with Tarzan or Tom Swift or Frank Merriwell, and even 
high-school youngsters can be persuaded to recognize this fact. Odysseus, 
for example, did not hesitate to tell a lie on at least two occasions; also, he 
was conceited-——“‘Even to heaven has spread my fame’’; conscientiously 
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faithful to his wife, he nevertheless sojourned a whole year in the company 
of Circe. 

Penelope, Telemachus, and Eumaeus, the faithful servant who “had 
been in the family for years,” and the suitors, whose methods are sugges- 
tive of modern racketeering, all provide for real situations. The Odyssey 
will continue to be popular because it is both a story of high adventure 
and a narrative dealing with real people in human relationships. 


“The Influence of the Sex Factor upon Appreciation of Literature.” 
By Herbert A. Carroll. School and Society, April 8, 1933. The popular be- 
lief that girls are more sensitive to beauty than boys, that they possess 
keener discriminatory powers in art, literature, and music, is confirmed in 
this investigation of the literary appreciation of seven hundred boys and 
seven hundred girls in secondary schools and colleges. A comparison of 
the scores made by the two groups on the Carroll Prose Appreciation Test 
shows that girls and boys are about equally variable in their ability to 
appreciate prose, that girls are more than twice as likely as boys to be 
found in the highest decile, and that girls are superior to boys in ability 
to appreciate literature, only about one-third of the boys equaling or ex- 
ceeding the median for girls. 


“Average Performance or ‘Roofline’ as Standards in English.” By 
William L. Connor. Educational Research Bulletin, May to, 1933. A sur- 
vey of conditions in the teaching of English recently made in Cleveland re- 
veals the “roofline” in reading and spelling was generally accepted as the 
standard of performance, but that the median or norm (far below the 
roofline) had been the standard in knowledge of English forms, knowledge 
of English vocabulary, and merit of English composition writing. Roof- 
line achievement representing the maximum progress of pupils in a given 
term when age, ability, and probable use are considered had, however, 
been successfully used as a standard in one school in which rapid gains 
under careful instruction and retest were made in English vocabulary and 
in ability to write English. The evidence seems to warrant the conclusion 
that teachers should not accept test norms as adequate standards of per- 
formance. It is pointed out, however, that the demand for roofline 
achievement should be flexible, that is, strictly adjustable to the abilities 
of pupils. 

Schools which have successfully employed the roofline standards have 
emphasized the acquisition by pupils of a rich experience-background, 
have encouraged pupils to write rapidly and with enthusiasm, and have 
fostered the establishment of standards of merit by the pupils themselves. 
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OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


GRANVILLE Hicks—A.B., Harvard University; assistant professor of 
English at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; left-wing literary critic and 
author; frequent contributor to The Nation, The New Republic, the Mer- 
cury, the Forum, and other national magazines; author of the new Mac- 
millan book, The Great Tradition: An Interpretation of American Litera- 
ture since the Civil War. 

HowarbD WASHINGTON OpuM—A.B., Emory College; A.M. University 
of Mississippi; Ph.D., Clark University; Ph.D., Columbia University; 
LL.D., Emory University; professor of sociology and director of the 
School of Public Welfare, University of North Carolina; director of the 
Institute for Research in Social Science, University of North Carolina; 
assistant director of research of President Hoover’s Research Committee 
on Social Trends; chief of the Social Science Division of A Century of 
Progress, 1933; director of the Southern Regional Study of the Social 
Science Research Council; editor of Social Forces, the American Social 
Science Series, and the University of North Carolina Social Studies Series; 
author of many books, including Systems of Public Welfare, Sociology and 
Social Problems, The Negro and His Songs, Introduction to Social Research, 
An American Epoch, and Cold Blue Moon; contributor to American Mer- 
cury, Saturday Review of Literature, and other general magazines. 

ANNA F. Hartc—A.B., University of Minnesota; A.M., Columbia Uni- 
versity; head of the English department of the Bronxville High School, 
Bronxville, New York; member of the advisory board of the Westchester 
Council of Teachers of English; contributor to the Chicago Schools Jour- 
nal, the English Journal, and Educational Administration and Supervision. 

FRANCES R. ANGus—editor of the anthology called French Poetry; 
contributor of verse to Scribner’s, Unity, Interlude, Forge, Prism, and 
many leading literary journals and newspapers in the United States, 
Canada, and England. 

J. Paut LEonarp—Ph.D., Columbia University; professor of educa- 
tion in the College of William and Mary; state curriculum adviser in 
secondary school English for curriculum construction programs in Florida 
and Virginia; author of the “Leonard Diagnostic Test in Punctuation and 
Capitalization” and of the chapter on the “English Language” in the 
Psychology of the School Subject, a publication of the American Education- 
al Research Association. 

CaroL Hovious—A.M., University of Southern California; teacher of 
English at the Polytechnic High School, Long Beach, California; a direc- 
tor of the Southern California Association of Teachers of English. 
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ABEL MEERopoL—A.M., Harvard University; teacher of English in 
the DeWitt Clinton High School; contributor to magazines and news- 
papers and the anthologies, Grub Street Book of Verse, Poets of the Future, 
and Anthology of Newspaper Verse. 

ELLEN FROGNER—S.B., A.M., University of Minnesota; formerly 
teacher of English at Little Falls, Minnesota, and Muskegon, Michigan. 

Grace RansomM—A‘B., Oberlin College; graduate student, University 
of Chicago and University of Southern California; teacher of English in 
Lincoln Senior High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY NOVEL 


This book on the technique of the twentieth century novel meets a 
legitimate need. Particularly during the last thirty years the novel has 
emerged from its lowly position as a suspicious outcast into its place as a 
distinct art form and the chosen medium of expression in this century. 
This development has been forwarded by unceasing experimentation with 
all possible methods for enlarging and enriching the form of fiction. Too 
often the novelists have been far in advance of their readers, who are, as a 
class, conservative, artistically lazy, and sometimes downright hostile to 
the new. Any book that attempts to close this separation and to enrich 
the pleasure of the reader by broadening his understanding of the art be- 
hind a good novel must be praised for its worthy purpose. The Twentieth 
Century Novel* makes that attempt. 

In its own way the book is excellent. It covers an enormous field. It 
includes most of the great Continental as well as English and American 
novels. It reaches back to Fielding and forward to the best-seller current 
on the day of its publication. It has a section on William Faulkner, men- 
tions The Good Earth, and inserts a last-minute footnote on The Fountain. 
And it tries very successfully to isolate and classify the various methods 
and techniques which have evolved in this complex and extensive mass of 
fiction. 

There are competent discussions of the psychology of Fielding, Mere- 
dith, Eliot, Proust, Dostodevski; the philosophy of Hugo and Wells; 
the development of “the well-made novel”’; the use of the unities; the di- 
verse points of view from which novels are constructed; the realistic 
method of Dreiser and his followers; the impressionism of Conrad and 
Lawrence; the imagism of Dorothy Richardson; and numerous other 
“isms”; the stream of consciousness of Joyce, Woolf, and the school; the 
scientific and contrapuntal devices of Huxley, Gide, and Mann; the cult 
of the simple as practiced by Hemingway; and the panoramic photogra- 
phy of Dos Passos. 

In his discussion of such disparate materials, Professor Beach displays 
a wide but discriminating taste and a fine sense for the technique of the 


* By Joseph Warren Beach. New York: Century Co., 1932. 
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novel. He does well by Dreiser in a particularly good chapter. The sec- 
tion on Joyce contains, within the limits of its space, the best discussion of 
the method of Ulysses that has so far appeared. And he is to be praised 
for the chapters on Conrad and Lawrence where discerning literary criti- 
cism is united with an excellent technical analysis. 

One would do a grave injustice to a good book if he dwelt in so brief a 
review on the few sections where an excessive classification and a musty 
academic jargon blight the pleasure of reading, and where the style occa- 
sionally wilts into tautology. (“It is an infection to which any one is lia- 
ble; almost any one may sooner or later manifest mild symptoms of this 
disease.’’) It would also be ungracious to question why Dos Passos should 
have two complete chapters when there is no mention of Ruth Suckow or 
Lionel Britton or Kay Boyle who have done and are doing interesting 
things in the technique of the novel. 

It is a book of sound scholarship and illuminating and provocative 
comment on books. And everyone who is interested in the novel should 


read it with great care. 
HARLAN HATCHER 


Outro STATE UNIVERSITY 


INTERPRETING THE SPIRIT OF AMERICA 


In these days when the drums are beating loudly for correlation, and 
the battle is raging as to what shall be the core, one views with unusual 
interest the advent of two new anthologies of American literature: Ex- 
plorations in American Literature by Edwin L. Miller' and American Lit- 
erature by Thomas H. Briggs, Max J. Herzberg, and Emma Miller Bole- 
nius.? 

It is evident from the Preface and the Table of Contents in each an- 
thology that the authors of both agree that literature and history serve 
each other and that only by a union of the two can the values of either 
be fully realized. It is evident, also, that they agree that the two cannot 
be scrambled. They believe that when literature is to be taught the em- 
phasis must be on literature, and both volumes, through a carefully dis- 
criminative content and careful study helps, aim toward a growing appre- 
ciation of aesthetic values. A more careful reading, however, indicates 
that the authors of both books realize that teachers of literature must em- 
phasize its contribution to better civic and social conditions or the subject 


t Lippincott, $1.96. 
2 Houghton Mifflin, $1.96. 
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may be relegated to the background. Content and study helps in both 
books, therefore, point the way not only to ideals of beauty bi. to ideals 
of truth. Style is subordinated to the story. A preponderance of fact and 
thought-questions in both turns the minds of pupils to meditation on the 
earnest purposes, the wholesome humor, and the fundamentally sound 
standards of American life as revealed in its best mirror—its literature. 
Thus both anthologies emphasize as an objective the stimulation in pu- 
pils of pride in country and the ambition to make their own lives more 
significant. 

In organization the two books differ radically, and yet each makes pro- 
vision for adaptation to the other point of view. In Explorations in Lit- 
erature by Miller, the organization emphasizes the spirit of America. “It 
aims to tell the story of the United States by means of the lives and writ- 
ings of its authors.” The arrangement is chronological, and the reader is 
urged to read the book straight through asa story. There is no separation 
of type from type or literary type from historical event. A second table 
of contents, however, collects the titles by types for the aid of the teacher 
who would so present the material. In American Literature by Briggs, 
Herzberg, and Bolenius, the organization emphasizes the literature of 
America, “the best that has been said and thought.” The material is ar- 
ranged by types. Within each unit, however, the titles are arranged chron- 
ologically with guide posts to indicate the period of American history. 
There is included also a section of historical backgrounds divided into 
corresponding periods. Thus is provided a book adaptable for study either 
chronologically or by types. This latter book includes as well a survey of 
world-literature that pupils may be led to see not only the relation be- 
tween America’s literature and her history but the relation between her 
literature and the literature of all times and climes. 

The names of the authors will in themselves insure both these books 
most careful consideration by all teachers of English. But we trust that 
they will be evaluated as well by teachers of other subjects and curriculum 
revisers in general before the drum-beats die out and we settle down either 
to the old rigid departmental lines or to some new union from which all 


departmental lines have been erased. 
Cora PAINE McKay 


UNIVERSITY HiGH SCHOOL 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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E>.ERCISES IN EVERYDAY WRITING! 
“* _ This _ acise loose-leaf pad for class or individual use, ingeniously con- ‘ 
- trived to present such aspects of writing as can be handled through exer- | 
w cises, consists of fifty-seven leaves with twenty sentences in each, arranged 
- alphabetically from Leaf 1 on “Abbreviations” to Leaves 54-57 on F 
i. “Words Frequently Misused.” An indexed synopsis of the exercises ac- a * 
is, cording to words, sentences, punctuation, and good form is an aid for 4 
teaching purposes. 
The tremendous recent emphasis on content rather than on “accuracy” 
. puts an added responsibility on makers of exercise books to eliminate a 
4 puristic material and to consider language as living and flexible. This re- = 
it quirement is partly met by encouraging discussion on doubtful usages and a 
7 by suggesting alternative expressions “if standard English is to be sub- ee 
stituted.” 
" Although the material is almost exhaustive and does contain items that 
are questioned by such studies as Current English Usage, the emphasis is, 
in the main, on the generally accepted usages, and there is no undue em- 
| phasis on such items as “‘try and get well.” There might, to advantage, be 
H more emphasis on items like “‘invited you and me,” on the correct spelling 


of “ours,” or on the correct capitalization of “high school” and the 
names of school subjects, and less on “boys’ clothing.”” However, the 
work appears to be intended not mainly for remedial work but rather as a 
general survey for the average student. 

The simple method of scoring, allowing for student correction, is com- 
mendable, saving time and labor for student and teacher. The work on 
grammar and punctuation is adequate. Spelling is provided for and meas- 
ures up well with other lists of actual misspellings by college students. 
Such exercises in rhetoric as those on reference of pronoun, excessive pred- 
ication, and idioms, under a skilful teacher and based on the student’s 
own writing, should do much to improve his expression. 

No key for correction is furnished. The author’s Everyday Writing is 
the reference, but the exercises may be used independently as an “‘aid to 
the mastery of an acceptable prose style.” The exercise book is of a con- 
venient size and is unusually attractive. 


Sopu1a C. CAMENISCH 
NorMAL COLLEGE 
Cxtcaco, ILLINOIS 


* By Howard B. Grose, Jr. Scott, Foresman & Co., 1932. 
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BRIDGING THE GAP 


The gulf between high-school English teaching and college English 
teaching has not yet been bridged. This distressing fact arrests general 
attention as increasing throngs of illiterate high-school graduates press 
through college doors. Those who wish high-school and college teaching 
to be more closely co-ordinated should become familiar with the numerous 
valuable findings in the dissertation, Articulation in English between the 
High School and College. It is an extremely definite comparison of Fresh- 
men English in twenty-one southern colleges and universities and of 
Senior English in their accredited high schools. 

Dr. Vaughan reports that during the college year 1927-28, 19.8 per 
cent of the Freshman English enrolment failed. He finds that in the 
Senior year of high schools three-fourths of the time given to English is 
devoted to literature and the history of literature. He finds that three- 
fourths of the Senior high-school teachers and nine-tenths of the Fresh- 
man college teachers criticize the high-school neglect of grammar and 
mechanics. 

Dr. Vaughan makes the line of cleavage sharp between the facts that 
he reports and the remedial suggestions that he offers. By implication at 
least he recognizes that the ultimate cause for existing conditions lies 
largely in the demand on the part of the public and of administrators for 
English teachers to popularize at any cost. 

An especially suggestive chapter is that given to error frequency in 
Freshman themes. The comment is made that as a rule spellers are either 
very good or very bad. The state of spelling seems to be like the state of 
matrimony, heaven or hell; there is no purgatory. 

Dr. Vaughan urges that joint committees of high-school and college 
teachers work out the type of instruction that should be given by the high 


schools in fundamentals. 
VIRGINIA J. CRAIG 


SOUTHWEST MIssouRI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 
[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 
FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Wonder Hero. By J. B. Priestley. Harpers. $2.50. 
The Daily Tribune for reasons of its own makes a “Wonder Hero” of a young work- 
man, Charlie Habble, who is supposed to have saved his home town from destruction by 


* William Eugene Vaughan. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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fire, at the same moment that ‘“‘Miss England,” a working girl, wins a beauty contest. 
With fine sympathy and clever satire Priestley shows the impact of London superficial- 
ity upon the minds of these naive young people, who are drawn together because of 
common background and the glamour of their short hour before the public. 


Miss Bishop. By Bess S. Aldrich. Appleton. $2.00. 

A rather trite story is lifted above the commonplace by the faith and earnestness of 
the author and the fine courage and zeal of the heroine. Ella Bishop in her teens assumes 
the burden of an inefficient mother, becomes an inspiring leader and teacher of college 
youth only to have the love dream in her heart shattered and the care of a baby cousin 
thrust upon her. In later years this cousin’s daughter is added to her burdens. Her spirit 
remains undaunted and she mothers all, up to an honored old age. 


Fault of Angels. By Paul Horgan. Harpers. $2.50. 

Henry Gaston, American millionaire, has made a musical and artistic center of a 
small city. With delicate satire and delightful humor the residents are deftly introduced 
to us. Nine—a royal and temperamental Russian—comes as wife of a leading artist 
only to find America impossible but she is willing to smooth out all difficulties and estab- 
lish brotherly love in all hearts, not forgetting the heart of Patron Gaston. Harper 
Prize Novel. 


No More Trumpets. By George Milburn. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 

A group of short stories, many of which have been prize-winners. A remarkable 
series of character sketches plumbing the depths of human suffering and the utter lone- 
liness of too many lives. 


The First W orld War. Edited by Laurence Stallings. Simon and Schuster. $3.50. 


A picture book with scenes more stirring than Dante’s hel]. These dull gray photo- 
graphs leave after-images with the color of blood. The editor wisely confines himself to 
brief, ironic captions, realizing that words are bathos in the presence of overmastering 
horror. Yet much restraint has been exercised in the selection; only the picture of the 
little child, deformed through hunger, and a few others, cannot be driven from the 
memory. “Hundred per centers” should keep this eloquent history out of the schools, 
for it teaches that the highest patriotism is to refuse to participate in mass slaughter. 


Cry Havoc! By Beverley Nichols. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 

Nichols attempts to stir the conscience and rouse the fear of his reader, first with a 
description of the preparations being made by the great powers for both the offensive 
and the defensive activities of the next war (with the conclusion that the offensive 
weapons are much more effective than the instruments of defense), and second with a 
plea for support of the League or a similar international power. The most stimulating 
part of this book, written 4 la Paul de Kruif, is the conversation between G. D. H. Cole 
and Sir Arthur Salter on the relation between the economic order and war. 


No Second Spring. By Janet Beith. Stokes. $2.50. 

In a Prologue are shown the pictures of great-grandfather Very Reverend Hamish Q, 
McGregor, with high, white stock, Byronic collar, and forbidding expression, and Al- 
lison, wife of the Very Reverend, childish of face, gentle, soft, and joyous. The story is 
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of this pair—the blustering narrow-minded self-righteous preacher quenching the spirit 
of the lovely young wife who is to be mother of ten, and who might have experienced a 
Second Spring in the love of the artist who painted her portrait and brought the love- 
light to her eyes. The characters are created so sympathetically and dramatic situations 
are handled with such simplicity and effectiveness as to give a rare feeling of rhythm 
and smoothness to a long story. Winner of $20,000 International Prize Novel Competi 

tion. 


Mandoa Mandoa! By Winifred Holtby. Macmillan. $2.00. 

Prince’s Tours seeking something new for jaded English travelers, selects ‘‘Mandoa” 
in central Africa. This is a comic tragedy, the meeting of the barbaric blacks seeking 
the aeroplane, the machine, electricity, and movies with the civilized, exploiting whites, 
absorbed in greed and distorted ambitions. A novel of idea; the comparison of physical 
slavery with slavery to our ‘‘system”’; of the filth and cruelty of the barbarian with 
the culture of the embittered, complexed, futile white man. 


Dark Hazard. By W. R. Burnett. Harper. $2.50. 

A former race-track follower falls deeply in love with a girl who had been bred a 
Puritan by her school-principal father, and tries to live her way. He is not particularly 
clever nor at all unscrupulous, and doesn’t prosper in “respectable” society. After all, 
the real life for a man is to love dogs and horses, to ‘‘plunge”’ in betting, to be generous 
with friends and the needy, to flee the sanctimonious and the hypocritical. Marg’s ideas 
are “right,” but so narrow! Presumably the swift narrative and the firm characteriza- 
tion captured the Book-of-the-Month Club judges. 


Academic Illusions in the Field of Letters and the Arts, By Martin Schiitze. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $3.00. 

Essentially a critique of the factualistic approach in the study of art and letters, for 
which Professor Schiitze would substitute a theory of “irreduci>le integral variables” as 
contrasted with the constants of style. He would substitute a study of the meaning and 
form of a work of art for the external documentation of literature now commonly prac- 
ticed in the graduate school. It is a brilliant, pitiless arraignment of contemporary 
methods in the humanities and will probably not be popular since it establishes such 
standards as this: “Qualification for teaching letters and art involves a superior power 
of comprehending living and developing individuality.” 


Fifty Modern English Writers. Presented by W. Somerset Maugham. Double- 
day, Doran. Educational edition. $2.00. 

Maugham’s own selection of the best in modern English literature, including three 
novels (Nocturne, by Swinnerton; The Old Wives’ Tale, by Arnold Bennett; and Trent’s 
Last Case, by E. G. Bentley), as well as numerous essays, poems, and short stories. The 
anthology was published earlier as the Traveler’s Library. 


The Heart of Emerson’s Essays. Edited by Bliss Perry. Houghton Mifflin. $3.00. 

Twenty-one essays selected by the famous Harvard critic from the complete works 
of Emerson. In addition to “The American Scholar,” the “Divinity School Address,” 
and the half-dozen famous essays never omitted from an Emerson anthology, are the 
estimates of Montaigne and Napoleon and portraits of Coleridge, Carlisle, Wordsworth, 
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and Thoreau. Professor Perry’s notes are brief and in general confined to biographical 
explanations. 


History of Norwegian Literature. By Theodore Jorgenson. Macmillan. $5.00. 


A comprehensive one-volume survey of Norwegian literature from the early runic in- 
scriptions, the 2ddic poems of the Viking period, and the Leys of the Heroes (including 
the “Lay of Sigurd,” later re-created in the Middle German Nibelungenlied), to the con- 
temporary period of realism, internationalism, and Freudianism. The Titans Ibsen, 
Bjérnson, Lie, Kielland, Hamsun, and Bojer are given adequate attention, but fortu- 
nately twentieth-century trends, upon which little material is available in English, re- 
ceive major emphasis. Rolvaag, of course, belongs to American literature, but one re- 
grets that Professor Jorgenson did not include a discussion of his distinguished colleague. 
The volume is a valuable contribution to literary scholarship. 


Haverford College: A History and an Interpretation. By Rufus M. Jones. Mac- 
millan. $2.00. 

The history of an American Quaker college distinguished not so much for its size or 
great age as for the important contributions it has made to higher education in the 
United States. The book is a tribute to Haverford great personalities, past and present, 
and is written with dignity and sincerity. 


Dickens. By Bernard Darwin. ‘Great Lives Series.”” Macmillan. $.75. 

A chronological account of the life and work of England’s most popular nineteenth- 
century novelist. Dickens appears chiefly as creator of much-loved characters and as a 
lecturer acclaimed at home and in the United States. While the study provides consid- 
erably more than the bare biographical data, it is lacking in a critical estimate of Dick- 
ens as artist and as protagonist of the underprivileged. 


On Reading Shakespeare. By Logan Pearsall Smith. Harcourt. $1.50. 

Standing somewhere between the iconoclasts—Tolstoy, George Bernard Shaw, 
Floyd Dell, and others—and the “‘foliolaters,” Pearsall Smith gives his now facetious, 
now eloquent testimonial to Shakespeare’s genius. He proves a sensitive, daring, and 
withal sympathetic critic, and he surprises the general reader with an excellent guide to 
the critical literature on Shakespeare which holds the magic for ‘‘stepping up” apprecia- 
tion of the plays. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Standard Catalog for High School Libraries. Second Edition, Revised First Sup- 
plement. Edited by Minnie Earl Sears, Isabel S. Monroe, and Dorothy E. 
Cook. H. W. Wilson. $.60. 

The first annual supplement to the second edition of the Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries which was issued in 1932. Like the main catalog, the supplement is 
divided into two parts: (1) a classified list, including annotations, and (2) a dictionary 
catalog. One hundred seventy-six new titles have been added. 


University Debaters’ Annual, 1932-33. Edited by Edith M. Phelps. H. W. Wil- 
son. $2.25. 


Brief constructive and rebuttal speeches and bibliographies of college debates of the 
year 1932-33. The subjects are: ‘Legal Limitations of Incomes and Inheritance,” 
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“Property Taxation for State and Local Revenue,” “Radio Control,” ‘‘Automobile In 
surance,” ‘‘The Domestic Allotment Plan,” ‘‘The Regulation of Utilities,” ‘‘Dictator- 
ship versus Democracy,” ‘‘The Breakdown of Capitalism,” ‘‘The Possibility of Peace 
Under Capitalism,” and the “Si npson Doctrine of Non-Recognition.” 


The New Art of Writing and Speaking the English Language. By Sherwin Cody. 

Putnam’s. 6 volumes. 

A half-dozen pocket-size volumes on the practical problems of English expression. 
Of value to the adult who seeks a practical aid for independent study of English. The 
topics covered are “Story Writing and Journalism,” ‘‘Word Study,” ‘‘How to do Busi- 
ness by Letter,” ““Grammar,” and a “Dictionary of Errors.” 


Survey Test of English Usage, Form P, for Grades 7-13. By L. J. O’Rourke. 
Psychological Corporation, 3506 Patterson St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
A 75-item error-correction test: sentence structure, 14 items; applied grammar, 42 
items; capitalization, punctuation, and possessives, 19 items. The advantages of this 
test are the covering of a wide field at low cost in time and money (sold at cost), its 
almost complete freedom from purism, and the contribution the survey results will make 
to our understanding of the problem of teaching these conventions of form. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


Literature and Life. Book One. Revised Edition. By Edwin Greenlaw, William 
H. Elson, Christine M. Keck, and Dudley Miles. Scott, Foresman. $1.80. 
The new edition of this popular ninth-grade anthology presents a working compro- 

mise between the college preparatory ideal and the modern point of view in the teaching 

of literature. The selections from contemporary literature have been increased and the 
material has been organized about major centers of interest, such as ‘‘The World of 

Adventure,” ‘‘The World of Nature,” ‘‘The Spirit of Good Will,” ‘‘Citizenship,” and 

“Industry.” The new edition is most attractively illustrated. 


Write Better Business Letters. By Maurice H. Weseen. Crowell. $2.00. 

This formula for the elimination of illiteracy in business letters gives little help to 
those who wish to escape the deadly formality of conventional, commercial letter-writ- 
ing. The range is comprehensive and anticipates nearly every business need. 


Men of Morgan. By John Murray Reynolds. Appleton. $2.00. 

A boys’ romance of the American Revolution with all the familiar infallible devices 
for “making history live.” This is the kind of literature that the peace educationists 
wisely bar from high-school reading lists. 


English Stylebook. By the English Department of the Rockford Senior High 
School. Printed as a class project by the printing classes of Rockford Senior 
High School, Rockford, Illinois. 

A compilation of the rules of English mechanics with specific suggestions concerning 
parts of speech often misused, the writing of titles, words not in good usage, correction 
symbols for composition, suggestions for book reports, and study helps. 
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Mountain Gateways. Seventh Reader. By Wilhelmina Harper and Olive T. 

Allen. Macmillan. $0.96. 

A seventh-grade reader with the usual Pollyanna content and the hero and adventure 
yarns usually concentrated at this level to avoid the embarrassing need for training in 
thinking. There is, however, a considerable quantity of the finest of recent poetry dis- 
tributed throughout the little volume. 


The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine. By Frank R. Stockton. Ap- 
pleton-Century. $2.50. 
The amusing tale of two widows cast away upon a desert island in the Pacific issued 
in an attractive edition for young people. 


FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 


English Romantic Poets. Edited by James Stephens, Edwin L. Beck, and Royall 

H. Snow. American Book. $3.00. 

A new and typographically attractive anthology, distinguished by a stimulating and 
controversial introductory critical estimate, the inclusion of page facsimiles of the 
manuscripts, and fairly extensive selections from the letters. In addition to the five 
major poets of the period, Hood, Landor, Scott, and Moore receive considerable atten- 
tion. An appendix provides brief explanatory notes. 


English Drama, 1580-1642. Selected and edited by C. F. Tucker Brooke and 
Nathaniel Burton Paradise. $4.00. 


The text of plays by the major Elizabethan dramatists other than Shakespeare an- 
notated by two distinguished students in this field. The selection is based upon a reason- 
able representation of the various dramatic types. Marlowe and Ben Jonson appear 
with four plays each, Beaumont and Fletcher with three, Steele with two, and fourteen 
other of the familiar playwrights with one each. A running glossary is provided on each 
page and variant readings are supplied wherever the editors regard these as of impor- 
tance. 


Pocket Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Language. Revised and enlarged 
edition. Appleton. 

One of a series of pocket dictionaries including French, Latin, German, Italian, and 
Spanish, with their “nglish equivalents. 

The Best of Dryden. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by Louis I. Bred- 
vold. Nelson. 

Generous selections from the most significant works of Dryden, including the com- 
plete text of such poems as ‘‘Annus Mirabilis,” “Absalom and Achitophel,”’ the “Hind 
and the Panther,” as well as the prose writings, ‘An Essay of Dramatic Poesie,” “A 
Defense of an Essay on Dramatic Poesie,”’ “Preface to Sylvae,’’ and the “Preface to the 
Fables.” The illuminating introduction and the fairly elaborate notes at the end em- 
phasize Dryden’s ideas in relation to the intellectual climate of his day. 


Brief Survey of English Literature. By Ernest Pickering. McBride. 


A highly condensed, chronological account of English literature from its beginning 
to the present day. The narrative consists essentially of the names of the famous writers 
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of each of the periods, their principal works, and frequently a hasty summary or a char- 
acterizing phase. Two chapters, each less than a dozen pages in length, summarize the 
Irish literary movement and the entire history of American literature. 


The Craft of Exposition. By J. Harold Wilson and Robert S. Newdick. Heath. 


$1.20. 


A small volume of practical suggestions concerning the writing of the various forms 
of expository discourse. The illustrations are taken, for the most part, from student 


writing. Of value as a supplementary reader. 


No. 5 CHEYNE ROW 


A drama in five acts 
By MAE TROVILLION SMITH 


Authentic and dramatic episodes in the lives of JANE 
Wetsu and Tuomas Cartyte at No. 5 Cheyne Row, 
Chelsea. 

Wa. Lyon Puetps says: “No. 5 Cheyne Row is an 
interesting and entertaining dramatic version of a sub- 
ject of universal literary interest.’ 


Price $1.00 


EGYPTIAN PUBLICATIONS 
HERRIN, ILLINOIS 


CLASSROOM ENGLISH 


A quarterly magazine of tests, exercises, work- 
sheets, and other practical aids for teachers 
of English, particularly in high schools 


In the varied contents of its thirty-four pages, you are 
sure to find something that will make your teaching 
more interesting and effective, and you are free to re- 
produce any of the material for use in your classes. 
Twenty cents (stamps or currency) will bring you a 
copy. 

CLASSROOM ENGLISH 


Box 195, Providence, Rhode Island 


The Plan and Rank Book 


Flexible 


Compact Convenient 


Designed for 
The Records of the English Teacher 


Loose-leaf sheets make possible a unified sys- 
tem of plans and ranks adapted to the individ- 
ual English teacher. 


A Teacher's Assembly Consisting of: 
50 Special English Sheets 
50 Daily Rank Sheets 50 Plan Sheets 
so Assignment Sheets 10 Roster Sheets 
1 Paperoid Cover-Binder 
will meet your requirements for one year. 


Sent prepaid at a special introductory price of $1.00. All 
books are sent on approval subject to return and refund. 


GEORGE C. PURINGTON «+ PUBLISHER 


10 Storer Street, Sanford, Maine 


ials nglish 
i oty Method 


A TEXTBOOK— WORKBOOK 


(with laboratory advantages) 


The book covers a semester's work 
—nine units of ten assignments each 
—one lesson for each day. The 
work, however, is flexible enough to 
allow the teacher to make changes 
if he wishes to do so. 


Provisions have been made for all 
the demand upon the English teach- 
er. There are lessons on oral and 
written themes, punctuation, word 
study, diction, and spelling. 
Tests and teacher's manual 
are available 


Write for complete information 
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